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A BRACE OF EDUCATIONAL TRIUMPHS. 


METHODS AND AIDS The Model Grammar. 


(N_GEOGRAPHY.| Adopted by the City of Boston. New Bingham Latin Series. 


By W. GORDON McCABE, A. M., 
HEAD MASTER OF THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, PETERSBURG, VA. 


WORTH WAITING FOR. 


By CHARLES F. KING, 
Principal of the Dearborn School, Boston. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.60 net. By mail, $1.76. 


good, juicy, meaty knowledge that is worth being By vote of the School Committee of the 
McCABE’S BINGHAM’S LATIN READER, 
McCABE’S BINGHAM’S CASAR. 


TWEED’S 


assimilated by the mind, and which, so to speak, * 
‘sticks to the ribs.’ — pd pages ayer City of Boston, was authorized as the 
twenty years’ experience by the author, wil . . ° 

help the best-informed teachers to supplement the Exclusive Teat-Book in the First and 

finest textbook in the market, with ideas that} Second classes of the Grammar Schools. 

will be as spice and seasoning to the regular les- 

sons.’’— Evanston School Journal. 

No has appeared thie in- “THE BEST EVER MADE,” 
ispensable to every teacher’s desk than this work . 

at once complete, practical, suggestive, reliable, As it is called by eminent educators, is the result 

furnishing the teacher hundreds of thoughts and | of years of teaching by its author, 


aids which he or she can easily adopt. They have Pror. BENJAMIN F. TWEED, 


the merit of fitting like custom-made goods.’’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. Late Supervisor of the Boston Schools, also for- 


** It is a pleasure to greet a book planned and, mer Superintendent of the Public Schools of the 
made in harmony with a proper conception of the City of Charlestown. Is winning golden opinions 
purpose and value of Geography. he book orever used 
a valuable contribution to the literature of ped- . 
agogy.’’-Boston Transcript. Price, 30 cents net, 


The names of these two distinguished educators appended to a Latin text-book are 
sufficient guarantees of its excellence, and insure to the public a valuable accession to 
this branch of instruction. 


Price, $1.08 Each. 


ON RECEIPT OF WHICH A COPY WILL BE SENT FOR EXAMINATION. 


BE. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
1130 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


New Exngliand Agent, 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BosTON. WM. H. HOCKADAY, 86 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


YOU ARE WANTED. READY AT LAST: 


from $1500 to $2500. 
2. HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, both men and ladies, of sound scholarship, exceling Containing 100 Standard Songs for School and Home. 
PAPER, 16mo, pp. 84. . . . PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


in discipline and in graces and dignity of person,—for positions paying from $750 to $1600. 
3. COLLEGE PROFESSORS who can show ripe scholarship and rare success in teaching. . 
For five years letters have come to us saying, ‘‘ We have sung your SONG BUDGET through and 

through till the children know every piece in it. Where can we find another collection equally good ?”’ 


NOW is the time to lay plans for your future. 
We shall take pleasure in corresponding with you. All this time we have been at work upon the selection of 100 songs that should be the 100 Best 
Sones. At last the work is done, and we do not hesitate to say that ‘um SONG CENTURY will be 


- TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, found fully the equal of Tuk SONG BUDGET, of which 60,000 copies were sold last year alone. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 170 State Street, Chicago. Specimen Copies mailed for 15 cts. If you have never used the SonG BUDGET, send 25 cts. and 
New York Olty, Box 1960 get copies of both, Table of Contents free to any address. 
Branches: |g. Paul, German American Bank Building. Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New Vi 


Songs and Hymns—200 * 400 * 600 x 800 * 1000—Songs and My 


Franklin Square Song 


Books. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in Each B Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery an eside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 
rit Sengceaaliin Each Book, 184 Pages. ene Size and phage as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Everywhere a Home#a These Opinions are from the Schools : 


Ts Franklin Square Song Collection was adopted for use in our Grammar and High schools as soon as Prvenkin Sq is spg@gen of in the highest terms of praise by the 
uare 


ta SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE. (> NEW TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE AND ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


MAILED FREE, 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J. 


teachers, and meets the wants of our schools admirably,— Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa. We like the Franklin g Collection very much, and can recommend 
it to those who want good music combined with good sentiment.—Sup/. H. S. Jones, Ernie, Pa. The Franklin Square Song Collection is a capital book. I feel grateful to 
the compiler and the publishers for a collection of songs so well fitted for the school-room and the home.—/ev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., Kalamazoo, Mich. 1 consider your 
Franklin Square Song Collection the best collection of popular songs suitable for schools that I have ever examined.—Supt. H.L. Pearsall, Driftwood, Pa. Many of the selec- 
tions are among the richest and sweetest in the language, and the historical notes make an excellent feature.—/. H. Carpenter, President Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 
It is a most excellent collection ; a better one could not be made for School use.—Z. R. Payson, High School, Binghampton, N. Y. Our pupils“are perfectly delighted with the 
Franklin Square Song Collection and the parents speak very highly of its merits. I know of no other book of its kind that would meet with so much popular favor.—J/. O. 
Lepley, Principal Schools, Kingston, Pa. Nothing to compare with it for miscellaneous singing. It is just what I want.—Lmily A. Haywood, High School, Springfield, /il. 1 
prize the Franklin Square Song Collection very highty —/. A. Cooper, Principal of State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 1 think the Franklin neneee Song Collectior ad- 
mirably adapted for School use. It has the relish of new, fresh matter without ee ae the hymns — — that have become classic. We shall use it.—C. 4. Hutchins, 
eel the 


; i t nd the Franklin Square to all teachers who need of an attractive and moderate-priced Song Collection.— 
We that has yet been made.—Supt. W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Charles H. McFee, Principal, Woonsocket, R. I. We all agree here that it is the best collection of -: : 
i i i that it has been a great aid to the school. The selections are the best of every age and country, and afford not oni 
After using the Franklin Square Collection I can say that i gre. Red 


recreati —A.D.A Principal, Towanda, Pa. We are very much pleased with it. It is just what we wanted.—U. 
books, and I think the a most excellent collection.—Supi. Jackson, Henderson, Texas. 


To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Onnttene 
Send Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. Correspondence is cordially invi 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City.” 


The reading matter alone is worth the price of most song 


~ PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boa 60 Cents; Cloth, One Dollar. 
Boards, 50 Cents. at which prices ill be furnished "for Introduction. 


and will receive prompt attention. A 
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HL WALWSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH 
PHI 
gy MICROSCOPE 


ELEVENTH STREET, 
LADELPHIA. 
S FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 


Catalogue on application. 


EIMER 


& AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
D 
Chemically | Pure Chemicals. 


Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
OLS, an 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
8 e 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


UNDERWEAR 


Unequalled for Health, Comfort 


and 


Durability. 


SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WAR 
369 BROADW 


NER BROS., 
AY, NEW YORK. 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New 


Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUPF'G CO. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Musical 
factory 


MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Description and prices on application. 


far sounding, and hi satis- 
Bells for Schools, &e. 
Established 

1826. 
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An Extraordinary Invitation is Extended 


In the singular and attractive “ ALPHABETIC PRIZES” offered by the NEW YORK 
FAMILY MAIL.-BAG. The paper is a superb literary journal, issued monthly. (Sixteen pages, Har- 
per’s Weekly size.) Unique, costly, and original features, adapting it to the whole family, will make it one 
of the most welcome and valuable of all family publications. Its subscription price is only sixty cents a 
year, and it will be worth to every reader many times the money. Its standard is pure. It aims to win the 


acquaintance and support of every-day people everywhere. : 
It believes that intelligence must go forward if it is not to recede. To increase the reading publie’s in- 


terest in OUR MOTHER TONGUE as well as in the paper, the publisher of the FAMILY MAIL- 


BAG makes a remarkable offer. 
If you will turn to the nearest book or paper, you will observe that some letters of the alphabet occur 


much oftener in print than others. That is, in any particular column of ordinary reading matter, the letter 
“@” may appear as many as 600 times, and the letter “r’” may occur 400 times, while the letter “y” or 
““w” may be found in only 40 or 50 places, such letters as “y” or “w” being used much less frequently 
than other letters of the alphabet. To many persons this subject now presents itself for the first time, and 
yet how wonderfully it tests our power of “ taking notice” of what we have seen daily with “our own eyes?” 


To bring the matter right home, you may take one or more columns of the FAMILY MAIL-BAG, and 
by a little examination and figuring you cannot only get a fair insight into the number of times the various 
letters of the alphabet appear in ordinary pres. but from what you see you can also form an estimate, more 
or less correct according to the accuracy of your judgment, of the number of times the letter ‘‘e” (or any 
other letter) is likely to occur in a given number of the paper’s columns. This, therefore, is THE OF- 
FER THE FAMILY MAIL-BAG MAKES, . 

To the person who shall (onjinspection of the paper) at any time before noon on December 15th, 1888 be 
the first to send a correct estimate of the combined number of times the letter “e”’ (in any size or style of 
type—capitals and italics included) will be contained in all the printed matter that will appear on the SEC- 

ND PAGE of each of the four consecutive monthly issues of the FAMILY MAIL-BAG for December, 
January, February, and March, [giving the total for the four “ second pages ” in the four respective issues 
—not a separate guess for each “* second page’’] the publisher will give a cash prize of $100 ; for the sec- 
ond correct estimate a cash ¥ of $75; for the third a cash prize of $49; and for the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th 
ry one 10th correct estimates (if s0 many should be received in the specified time) a cash prize ot 

10 each. 

The paper is “dated ahead”’ and the December number is now on the press. Only ordinary reading 
matter will be placed on the paper’s second page (no illustrations or rhymed matter will appear on it), the 
same as if no competition were going on. An official count will be made and the 
result declared as soon as possible after the last of the four issues is out. GS Goa 

From the nature of the case, no deceit can occur to deprive competitors of the ([e[of=}als[e] °) 
fruit of their efforts, for the successive copies of the paper covered by the competi- 
tion will be on file in a multitude of homes to apeat for themselves, and the standing 
and references of the publisher entitle him to implicit confidence. 

Here, indeed, is a contest unparalleled. A snug sum of money may not only be 
ined as a reward for intelligent cleverness, but useful knowledge be secured, and 
at the same time one of the most elegant original and striking literary journals ever 
issued be obtained for a whole — at an unusually low price. Strangely enough, 
the hae prey may excel the mother in |this competition, and the son may rival the 
father of the family. 

The only condition of entry for the prizes is that the person competing shall be 
on the FAMILY MAIL-BAG’S subscription list as a paid subscriber for at least six 
months. Where two or more members of the same family wish to ‘~~ ey the 
additional members may do so without an additional subscription being sent 
in, poorest the membership in the same family is fairly established by the names 
and addresses given. There is no room here to state the attractions the paper will . 
present. Sample copies will be sent for6 cents in stamps, but itis better to subscribe for a vear at the start. 

Equip yourself at once for a triumphant share in this remarkable competition by sending 60 
cents (in silver or stamps) for a year’s subscription, or 35 cents for six months, and thereupon receiv 
ing the December issue, which (covering, as it does three-fourths of the ground before you) will enable you 
to prepare your estimate or guess immediately, and also contain any further particulars you may need. 
Every hour now makes a difference, for subscriptions will be filled in the order in which they are received 
seheve ey 4 be a delay of a day or two after the receipt of your subscription), and thousands of others will 
aspire to a prize. 

If you do not get your paper at once, do not worry. It will reach you in due time and in your right turn, 


Address all subscriptions 
FAMILY MAIL-BAC, P. O. Box 2818, New York City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


From teachers and scholars in public or private schools subscriptions 
will be taken at 50 cents for a year, or 30 cents for six months. 


HALMA 


‘Is the Game of the Century, Roctuating, site to young and old, 
the _ootee as well as the players. ackgammon, Checkers, 
and Chess all discounted. othing equal to it has been invented 
for a thousand years. Scientific, yet easy tolearn. Sold by all 
stationers and toy dealers. Read what Rev. Dr. THOMAS HILL, 
ex-president of Harvard, says: 


“The peculiar fascination of the game lies in the combination 
of simplicity and complexity which it presents. As there are 
only two kinds of moves permitted, the mode of playing can be 
learned in a few minutes; but the variety of combination of po- 
sitions is so great, that it is practically inexhaustible. I have 
been playing it, or watching others play it, now for many months, 
and am constantly surprised at the novelty of the situations.” 


0@ Send ONE DOLLAR for Sample and Instructions, 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
Near Merrick Park, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


5) 8/8 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


« LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


Sia, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
AN STEEL PENS. 


4th Edition. 1888—89, Revised—Enlarged. 
With Perforated Maps, 60 cents. Without Perforated Maps, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


SIX CENTS. SiX CENTS. 


YOU, Recitation Book 


Chock full of the best material for Recitations, 
Declamations, Readings, ete., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
for three two cent stamps. 


H. F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 


PRACTICAL ELOGUTION, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


— ENLARGED. — 
best and most lar text-book on the subject 

“ Practical Elocution.” as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Hlocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 

PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, +75 
Exchange price, . 
These are the prices direct, and not through the 


Booksellers. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- 


pondence solicited. 

The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


No. 3. Now Ready. Price 25 Cents. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


Beautifully Lllustrated in Colors. 
PUBLISHED BY GOUPIL & CO.’S SUCCESSORS. 


ie A new edition of this splendid paper, with 
ENGLISH TEXT, now appears every week in Amer- 
ica simultaneously with the French edition in Paris. 
This paper has no equal among illustrated weeklies, 
either in Europe or America. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents Throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


Prick, . . 28 CTs. 
SENT POSTPAID., 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘| + + 
EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


Cram’s Standard American World Atlas. 
Cram’s Universal Atlas of the World. 
Cram’s Unrivaled Family Atlas. 
Goldthwaite’s Library Giobes. 


ALL SIZES. PRICES REASONABLE, 
Catalogues of over 300 select Geographical, Histor- 
ieal, and Astronomical Books. nt free. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Agents wanted. 
wim. M. GOLDTHWAITE, 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Classical and Modern 


Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anato-rica] Studies, 


PAMPHLET, 
Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Solids, Modeling 
Tools,Wax and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, &c. 
C. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE. 


Agents Wanted. 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million" People 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
writing the only authorized Biography. “No man 
living more com .’—Ex -Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. tg Greatest 
Money Making book of the age. Ontfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 


go A MONTH can be mado 
$75. to $2 0,22 working forus. Agents 
pretexrea who can furnish ahorse and give their whole 
to ne busi sone me nts may be 

also. ew vacancies towns and ¢ . 
B. P. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
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Journal Edueation. 


—— 


Vol. XXVIIL 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER, 1, 1888. 


No. 17: 


Journal of Education. 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
RACE OF THE ENGINE AND RIVER DOWN THE 
KICKING-HORSE PASS, 


BY EMMA SHAW, 


Fast hurries on our iron steed 
To gain the racing river’s speed! 
Now clinging to a narrow ledge 
Upon the chasm’s very edge, 
Where, madly boiling far below, 
The foaming, swirling waters go ; 
Now, crawling o’er a trestle high, 
Our cautious way we slowly try; 
And then the stream gets far ahead ; 
It laughs along its rocky bed, 
Tossing the fleecy foam-bells high 
In gleeful scorn that we'd dare try 
To catch it in its headlong race ; 
Howe’er, we quickly conquer space, 
And, neck and neck, again we ride 
Beside the mad, tempestuous tide 
Through cafions where the sun ne’er shines, 
While stately, ‘‘ million-fingered pines,”’ 
And giant firs, like specters stand 
About us, grim on either hand, 
And solemn crags look down to see 
If steam or stream the victor’! be. 
Sometimes, by sudden, headlong leap, 
The river gains, but cannot keep 
The lead, for steam is strong. 
The race, though desperate, lasts not long,— 
When the full truth it sadly learns 
The baffled river northward turns,— 
In forest gloom its shame to hide,— 
And we in triumph onward ride, 
While loud sounds out the whistle shrill 
Its notes of joy, that human skill, 
Allied to swift, ‘‘ strong-shouldered steam,”’ 
Has vanquished the tumultuous stream. 
The echoes sound, and sound again 
Through all the solitary glen, 
As if each rock had found a voice 
To help our iron steed rejoice. 

Golden City, British Columbia, Aug. 22, 1888. 


TELLING A STORY. 


BY PAMELA Mc ARTHUR COLE. 


“Slink ower by me, Jamie, and I'll tell ye a story,” 
the boy Walter Scott used to say to his neighbor in school, 
and similar invitations have their charm now-a-days, 
though such stories may never be heard again. Who 
does not love a story, old or new, short or long? 

Teachers know its value, so do ministers. To those 
who eschew all but “ serious reading,” how precious is an 
“illustration”! Look at a sleepy congregation on a 
hot summer Sunday! See how the drowsy eyes open, 
how the languid features become animated, how the re- 
laxed frames are braced up in an attitude of attention, 
when some well-known words indicate the commencement 
of a story! Ah! now, indeed, something is coming! 
Let us listen ! 

A writer on conversation has warned his readers not to 
acquire the habit of telling anecdotes; it is “ not a dig- 
nified sort of reputation to be known as a story-teller.” 
It would be safe to assert that this monitor had not him- 
self the gift of story-telling, for a gift it is, yet capable of 
improvement and cultivation, and there are certain rules 
which it becomes every one to remember. 

Beware of making yourself the hero of your own story, 
but if your experience furnishes an apt illustration of the 
subject under discussion, no need to be too modest. 


ment,—* will prevail.” That great champion of truth, 
Dr. Johnson, is reported to have said, “ If a child says a 
certain incident happened at one window when it hap- 
pened at another, correct him at once. You do not know 
where the slightest deviation from truth will end.” An 
excellent rule, but many such useful rules may be a little 
out of place in a social circle of adults, whose training is 
by courtesy supposed to be finished. If a person distorts 
facts in support of au argument, set him right politely, 
but firmly (especially if you are on the opposite side of 
of the question). But do not correct unimportant details. 
And do not detract from the pleasure your friend may 
feel in some successful narration, by looking grave and stat- 
ing that you have heard the story before, darkly hinting that 
it was “told a little differently then.” It raises a dreadful 
uneasinessin the minds of the company. And O! do not, 
in any over anxiety for accuracy, while your hearers are 
hanging breathless on your words, pause in the very acme 
of the‘horror or delight of your narrative to correct some 
unimportant detail, or to recall precisely some place or 
date, not in the least affecting the chief incidents; they 
may be just as valuable, and just as interesting, whether 
they happened in Maine or in Massachusetts, five years 
ago, or twenty-five. 

But there are many instances where we are bound to 
be sure of the truth, where inaccuracy is unpardonable. 
There are statements connected with certain great events, 
words that are the property of certain eminent individu- 
als, they have a character of their own, and no one has a 
right to pervert them by ascribing their origin to any 
other than him to whom they lawfully belong. 


THE TEACHER AND THE BIBLE. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP BALLANTINE. 

There is an honest difference of position about the wis- 
dom of requiring the Bible read in our publie schools, in- 
asmuch as it degenerates so often to a perfunctory perform- 
ance or is done with hurried irreverence. There can be 
no difference of position about the importance of knowing 
the Bible. It has been said by one of our best-informed 
public men that the Bible, more than in the opening ex- 
ercise, should be in the teacher. All school boards should 
insist that teachers be thoroughly acquainted with the 
contents of the two or three of the world’s greatest books. 
The Bible is by the common consent of enlightened minds, 
throughout civilization, the honestly acknowledged facile 
princeps of every sort and kind of book. Ignorance in 
regard to it as a book of literature and life is unpardonable. 
The ignorance of the Harvard undergraduate, who, as a 
recent Century article tells us, went to the college libra- 
rian and asked for the Book of the Acts, not knowing 
that it formed one of the historical books of Scripture, 
could be matched only by some school teacher asking who 
or what Hamlet could be. Yet men are prepared tu 
smile complacently over the lack of acquaintance that 
even college-bred men show, as did the Yale senior in 
his, “‘ Who in the world was Pontius Pilate?” Such ig- 
norance Dr. Munger declares, in his trenchant article, 
reflects discredit upon the very curriculum of an educa- 
tional system which can leave a student in such gross ig- 
norance. What could one feel but chagrin and contempt 
for the educator of any class who should show similar 
lack of acquaintance with Falstaff or Iago! It is well 
for all teachers to remember that though third and fourth- 
rate politicians might be evolved from men of such squint- 
eyed education, no statesman of eminence has there been 
in our own land or in England who has not shown a thor- 
ough familiarity with the facts or contents of the Seript- 
ures. Such men havea first-hand acquaintance with what 
the Bible contains. The disadvantages of unacquaintance 
therewith would be unquestionably serious, considered 
even intellectually. 


“ Truth is great,” and,—it is added for our encourage- 


We are not’making a plea for any narrow, certainly 


not for any sectarian, way of equipping our teachers with 
such a first-hand acquaintance. 

Let it be remembered that the Bible can be mastered 
in certain of its features quite as dispassionately, in quite 
as unpartisan a way as the science of government can be 
studied or political economy taught, without making the 
students all Democrats or all Republicans, all protection- 
ists or all free-trade enthusiasts. That would be a lame 
and unscientific effect of any studied effort to secure a full 
knowledge of the Bible in its history, its sociology, or even 
its theology, if its scientific investigators came out from 
their several processes of study all of one special stripe 
and hue, as enemies of the Bible so ignorantly claim that 
they would. Even the specialists in science and belles- 
lettres who are tinged with the minimum of prejudice 
and possessed of the maximum of discrimination, are de 
claring in ever-increasing numbers, for the last few years, 
that the Bible has been an invaluable textbook of their 
own private study, and to its striking principles and repre- 
sentative individualities their better equipment is due 
in history, or political science, in the departments of 
literature and biography, of legislative and ethical learn- 
ing. Truly, no soundly educated person free from bigotry 
or inane skeptical indifference, can regard himself liber- 
ally educated without a thorough familiarity with the lit- 
erature, the history, and the ruling ideas of the Bible. 

It is unmistakably deplorable for a scholarly man not 
to recognize instantly as an old friend, any one of the ten 
thousand allusions to Scripture which constantly occur in 
books, magazines, reviews, and the daily papers. 

The Bible is preéminently the Book of Life, and of life 
as a biography; and we cannot over-estimate the import- 
ance of familiarity with the essential elements of that 
life. Let it be studied, then, among teachers especially, 
with thoroughness, with system more than mere method, 
as an organism, and not a dissertation, with distinctively 
scientific accuracy, as well as profound reverence. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Consciousness is sometimes developed prematurely. 
Old heads are found on young shoulders. The natural 
occupations of childhood give place to those of mature years. 
The seedtime of perception is spent in the vain attempt 
to harvest the perfect fruit of truth. The child is oceu- 
pied with his own ideas, thoughts, and feelings, instead 
of busying himself with the world around him. 

This state of mind results from misdirection of the 
childish thoughts, from an inherited tendency to brood 
over one’s own condition, or from both causes combined. 

The remedy is preoccupation with what lies without 
and around the child. Association with those of his own 
age is almost sure to-win his attention, both to his associ- 
ates and their occupation. If a child prefers seclusion to 
the society of other children, it is an almost sure sign that 
the society of other children is what he needs in order to 
secure the proper direction of his own thoughts. 

Consciousness is sometimes excessively developed in 
some special directions, while feeble and inactive in 
others. One man, for example, is unduly attentive to his 
religious feelings, while careless in regard to the motives 
to his actions. Such a man is liable to become a religious 
zealot, and at the same time to be guided by a low stand- 
ard of honesty. Another attends so closely to the duty of 
providing for those of. his own household that he is for- 
getful of public duties. Still another is so engrossed in 
his political and social duties as to neglect the superior 
claims of his own family. But the most common abnor- 
mal development of the power under consideration is that 


* Copyright, 1886. Third year, No. 1V., whole No, XXXVII, 
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of the man in whom attention to the duties which he owes 
to himself becomes all-absorbing, while other motives, 
such as the altruistic feelings, which would become strong 
if they received proper attention, are allowed to become 
dwarfed and enfeebled from inaction. Such a man be- 
comes selfish, and indifferent to his sense of duty to 
others. 

The remedy for all such cases of abnormal develop- 
ment of consciousness is the direction of the attention to 
other states of mind, or the engaging of the mental en- 
ergy upon other objects. 

Consciousness, like the perceptive faculties, acquires a 
degree of power, even if it receives no special training. 
All men know something of the working of their own 
minds. But just as the other faculties of the soul become 
developed under appropriate conditions, so it is with 
consciousness. While the common man has some power 
of scrutinizing the acts and states of his own mind, the 
philosopher has wuch more. 

Let us call this power of the philosopher the philosophic 
consciousness, and inquire what it is, what results it 
attains, and the laws in accordance with which and the 
means through which it is developed. 

Philosophie consciousness is the power of universal 
introspection. It is not enough for the philosopher that 
he is acquainted with some of the phenomena of the soul 
and some of the relations which these phenomena sustain 
to one another ; he must know all mental phenomena and 
all their involved relations. It is not enough that he is 
able to analyze the feelings or that he is an expert in the 
processes of perception; he must be able, with equal facil- 
ity, to recognize all the elements of thought, feeling, and 
volition, and to trace each back to the conditions under 
which it can arise. The objects of the philosophic con- 
sciousness are as extensive as the varying states through 
which the soul passes. 

Then, too, the philosopher must be able to study men- 
tal phenomena persistently. It is not enough that states 
of the soul are known only momentarily, and then are 
allowed to disappear forever. They must be detained, 
recalled, repeated, intensified, until the ideas of all the 
different states of the mind are as familiar as the different 
states of matter. As the scientist repeats a physical phe- 
nomenon for the sake of its examination, so the philosopher 
repeats a mental phenomenon for its examination. He 
keeps objects of knowledge before his mind for the sake 
of examining the act of the mind in knowing these ob- 
jects. He causes his mind to pass from one state to an- 
other for the sake of an opportunity to trace the connec- 
tion between the different states. 

Philosophie consciousness, then, is the power of the 
soul to know all the acts and states of the mind, and to 
know them persistently, and in all their relations. 

Two results follow from the comprehensive and persist- 
ent study of mental states. The first is a systematic clas- 
sification of these states, and the second is an explanation 
ofthem. In order to make a complete classification of 
any set of objects, be they material or mental, they must 
all be known, or at least some of all kinds must be 
known. In the comprehensive study of mental phenom- 
ena the knowledge is gained by which it becomes possible 
to arrange these phenomena in coérdinate and subordi- 
nate classes. Indeed, the study of mental phenomena is 
not completed until the states of mind studied have been 
analyzed and compared sufficiently to ascertain their like- 
nesses and differences. So that classification is the fieces- 
sary result of persistent and comprehensive study of the 
mind. 

The second result above named is hardly less necessary. 
A careful observation of a series of mental phenomena in- 
volves much of the observation of their relations ; not only 
the relations of similarity and dissimilarity, which lie at the 
foundation of classification, but also the causal relation, the 
relation of necessary sequence. If, now, the study of phe- 
nomena is carried on with such variety and repetition as 
to reveal the law of their recurrence, all the elements of 
explanation are present. For what is an explanation of 
phenomena, but their proper classification, the revelation 
of their causes, and the making clear of the law in accord- 
ance with which these causes act? It hardly needs to be 
added that a real explanation of the acts and states of the 
soul cannot be made without a thorough study of these 
acts and states as they exist in their relations to one 
another. 


How can a philosophic consciousness be developed ? 
To answer this question we must have recourse to the 
general principle laid down in a previous article. The 
mind gains power to act in any particular way by acting 
in that particular way. As the persistent use of percep- 
tion develops perception, so the persistent use of con- 
sciousness develops consciousness. 

It is not enough that an attempt be made now and then 
to follow some writer on psychology: the phenomena of 
one’s own mind must be made the objeet of frequent and 
persistent attention. The botanist studies plants attentively 
for years before he learns to observe plants accurately and 
rapidly. The mineralogist expects to spend years in the 
study of minerals before he is able to detect the obscure 
characteristics of the mineral which he is studying. The 
painter is a long time in developing the power of seeing 
solid forms merely as shaded and colored surfaces. And 
so it is with all kinds of mental work requiring exact ob- 
servation. 

But how often it happens that a man throws aside a 
work on psychology, because he is unable to follow the 
line of thought indicated by the writer, notwithstanding 
he has had no experience in studying the phenomena of 
which the writer treats. As well expect to be a botanist, 
a mineralogist, or a painter, without study, as to be a 
psychologist without persistent study of your own mind. 

Writers are useful mainly in showing the proper direc- 
tions of study; but power of introspection comes only 
from persistent efforts at introspection. 

One thing more may be said to the young student. 
Psychologie insight requires no special talent. The de- 
velopment of the philosophic consciousness to such a de- 
gree that mental processes may be followed as easily as 
physical processes is not a work of special difficulty. It 
may be accomplished by the average student who is will- 
ing to work with patience. 


THE LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


The loggerhead is one of the characteristic birds of the 
Southern states. In winter he seems to be particularly 
conspicuous, foreing himself upon the attention of the 
passer-by from his sharply contrasting colors among the 
bare brown cotton stalks in the old fields. His bright 
grey back takes on an almost blue character in certain 
lights, and the blacks and whites of other parts of his 
plumage are clearly cut and show him up plainly against 
almost any background. He is resident the year round 
throughout the lower cotton belt, and wanders in summer 
sometimes above Mason and Dixon’s line. In the mating 
season he essays a love song, which is very near a success, 
but at other times his lay, though loud and vigorous, is far 
from pleasing. The nest is rather a large affair for the 


The Loggerhead Shrike. 


size of the bird, and constructed quite loosely of small 
twigs, and coarse grasses. The lining of feathers, quite 
common in the northern part of its breeding range, is 
usually omitted in the extreme South. The eggs are 
from three to five in number, with a dull white back- 


Two broods are raised in the season, and possibly three 
in favorable localities. 

Living exclusively upon animal substances, the shrike 
has been credited with a cruel and blood-thirsty disposi- 
tion, and his Northern cousin is almost universally known 
as the “ butcher bird.” This name was earned from his 
habit of hanging his prey up in a crotch or on a sharp 
thorn, the more readily to tear and devour it. The shrike 
has a strong bump of locality, and will often select a cer- 
tain perch, which he frequents for weeks at atime. In 
these cases the remnants of his meals, which are left hanging 
about, are quite conspicuous. One established himself, 
several winters ago, on a bush close by my front door, 
and returns to it each year. I sometimes fancy that he 
takes an intetest in driving the sparrows away from my 
early peas. 

I have no doubt that the loggerhead is an important 
factor in the grand economy of natural selection. The 
maimed and weaklings among small birds, animals, and 
even insects, are selected by him in preference to clearing 
a strong and robust quarry. Such 
cases have frequently come under 


\ G my notice. Only the other day I 
= saw ong dash down in the road and 

carry off a struggling lizard, which 

Outline of billot had just been wounded by a passing 


the loggerhead. = garriage-wheel. The bill only is 
used in capturing and devouring prey, the feet being 


fitted only for perching. 

The shrikes seem to have many structural affinities, 
both with the tanagers and the thrushes, but in modern 
classification are placed close to the vireos and following 


the swallows. 


HOW I BECAME A SCHOOL TEACHER.* 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Force yourself to reflect on what you read, paragraph by par- 
agraph.’’— Coleridge. 

read without reflecting is like eating without digesting.” — 
Burke. 

We had reading lessons also in the old school. We 
minded our pauses, too, when we read,—long enough at 
a comma to count one ; at a semicolon to count two; at a 
colon to count three ; at a period to count four. I have 
written the old rules purely from memory. I often wonder 
how any one would look repeating the following sentence 
in real life: “Run (one), jump (one), fly (one), for your 
life (one), the ship is on fire (one, two, three, four).” 

Many of the old teachers never read Coleridge’s or 
Burke’s ideas, and we did not often “ reflect ” on what we 
read. 

Iam reminded of something that happened one day. 
It was the first day of school. We had a new teacher, 
and I very well recall talking with one of the boys a day or 
two before school opened. He was telling me of the new 
teacher, whom he had met, and assured us that he was a 
nice fellow. He had made up his mind to be a good boy 
in school and try to please Mr. B. I promised that I 
would try, too. When the day for opening school came 
we started filled with good resolutions. 

Everything passed off nicely, till our class was called to 
the recitation. The teacher called upon me, it seems, to 
recite, though I did not hear him. Stepping up to me 
he said: “See here, young man, I want you to under- 
stand that I know all about you. You may just make up 
your mind that*if you come here to school you have got 
to mind me, and with no fooling about it, either. I’ve 
been told how you cut up, and—” I may as well stop 
here, as I do not intend to give the whole story. How I 
hated that man, and fear I was the means of his sinning 
more than once. All good resolutions went for naught. 
I am indignant, even now, when I think of his abuse that 
day. Still I am glad it happened, it has been such a 
good lesson in the work of teaching. When I hear a boy 
has been bad, he never knows that I know it. Nor do I 
ever tell another teacher to “look out for so and so.” How 
do I know but the bad boy of yesterday is to be the best 
boy in the class to-morrow? If not, and he is to have a new 


ground pretty well covered with faint brown speckles. 
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teacher, let that teacher find out for himself who are the 
bad boys in his class. Ah, Mr. B., you taught better than 
you thought. Many a time have I profited from that 
day’s experience. 


SCHOOLHOUSES AND YARDS IN BERLIN. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In large cities like London, Paris, Berlin, New York, 
Vienna, it has long been a puzzle where to place the 
schoolhouses, so as to keep them away from the noise and 
din of an ever-increasing traffic on the streets. Spacious 
yards, with beautiful shade-trees, such as our school chil- 
dren in the West enjoy, are out of the question in cities 
which offer so little elbow-room. Of all the large cities I 
saw during the past year, Berlin seems to have solved the 
problem better than her older sisters. Berlin is young as 
a metropolis, and had therefore better opportunities for 
experimenting. The problem was this: The schools 
must not face a street, for street frontage costs too much, 
and necessitates a great outlay for ornamentation. Again, 
they must have much light. If built in a row with other 
houses, light is excluded from two sides. To yield up to 
the schools entire squares would seem, and is, ruinous in 
European cities, though we Americans do not think so. — 

Now, the new schoolhouses in Berlin are mostly all 
built in the inner square of houses formed by four streets, 
as the sketch below will show. The sketch is not a copy 
of a plan actually carried out, but represents the impres- 
sion I received ; it is made from memory. The school- 
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B, Schoolhouses, D, Rector’s House. 


house (in some cases the space was large enough for two 
schoolhouses, a gymnasium, and the rector’s dwelling) is 
built of pressed brick, and has the look of very substantial 
architecture. They are all three-story buildings. Where 
there is no separate building for gymnastic drill, a large 
hall is provided in the schoolhouse. The third story of 
every third or fourth schoolhouse is reserved for a session 
room, called “aula,” used on festive occasions, patriotic 
festivals (much more frequent in Germany than with us) 
or teachers’ meetings. These festive halls are beautiful. 
Freseoed walls, carved oak girders, and, in some instances, 
stained glass windows, handsome brackets and busts, and 
a neat speaker’s desk, are seen there. Here the pupils of 
two, three, or four school buildings come together and 
have their school festivals. 

In nearly every school yard in Berlin I noticed an 
attempt at school gardening. The dotted space in the 
sketch indicates this, while the oblique shading shows the 
space occupied by courts belonging to the private dwell- 
ings around the inner square. The comparatively small 
space left for private dwellings excludes large and tall 
buildings, and thus leaves light and sunshine to a bit of 
garden space, on which the pupils observe the growth of 
plants. The loving care bestowed by these city children 
upon sickly looking shrubs and herbs has something 
pathetic about it. It forcibly reminded me of Anderson’s 
little story of the lame boy who had never seen the woods, 
and fed his imagination upon a green twig that had been 
brought to him by a neighbor's son, and a little struggling 
flower in a pot on the window-sill. Oh, how little our 


great European metropolis lead with hardly a tree in 
sight on their way to and from school ! 

I was present during a lesson in botany, which was 
given, not in the schoolroom, but in this little bit of a 
garden. Beans had been planted, and their growth was 
watched. When the teacher pulled up one of the little 
sickly plants, one of the children said, “ Oh, now you 
killed it! It can’t live after that.” The lesson came to 
a dead halt. The teacher asked who was going to answer 
that, and a little boy said: “ Yes, this one cannot live 
after having been pulled up, but we must see the roots, 
and therefore pull out one of the plants. Mary need not 
be so sorry for that one, for yesterday she ate beans and 
killed more than a hundred.” “ Oh, but that was differ- 
ent; they were dead, but this one is alive,” replied Mary. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 
BY ELMER L. CURTISS, AVON, MASS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary books are abundant, but the teacher 
must select, as what is interesting and profitable read- 
ing for him is usually unfit for the child. It is too far 
above him. The writer remembers taking Von Holst’s 
History into the school and assigning a lesson to one of 
the pupils. Of course the result was a failure. The 
books are few that can be used constantly, although there 
are many that afford good points here and there. Any 
of the larger histories and all special histories can be 
used at times. : 

Those teachers who live ina town where there is a pub- 
lic library are blessed, but those who are less advantage- 
ously situated have no excuse for being without supple- 
mentary books. The scholars can bring many, and are 
delighted to do so. The teacher cannot afford to be with- 
out Coffin’s Old Times in the Colonies, Boys of ’76, and 


guage easily understood by any pupil of ordinary 
ability, and the boys will give up their recess at avy time 
to have a chance to read them. 

The plan to be followed depends somewhat upon the 

time at command and the class of pupils. Some should 
be trusted with the books, and expected to bring in some 
important information. In other cases the teacher should 
indicate what is wanted. With some pupils it is well to 
read selections bearing upon the lesson, expecting 
the class to talk it over at the néxt lesson. Do not let 
the pupils get into the habit of telling unimportant stories, 
as the time so spent is wasted. If you have Lossing’s 
Eminent Americans, you can have a good exercise by 
requiring some pupils to tell the rest of the class about a 
character in the day’s lesson. 
Teachers are too easily discouraged in the matier of 
supplementary reading. In schools where the pupils do 
not converse freely and easily it is uphill work, but such 
a school is the one which needs this exercise. No better 
language lesson can be found. Teachers are afraid to 
make corrections in grammar, but a pupil should be made 
to tell his story in good language, no matter how many 
times he has to repeat it. Another difficulty in country 
schools is the lack of confidence and the low tone of the 
pupil when required to use his own words instead of those 
of the book. Here is an opportunity for the teacher to 
help the pupil to gain self-reliance. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR. 


Exercise 12.—Better diagrams can be obtained by 
the use of the 64-ounce balance, made by Chatillon. 
This also answers admirably for Exercises 4, 13, 14, and 
15. If four students are working together upon this ex- 
periment, a good deal of care will be needed to insure 
simultaneous readings of all the balances, as the indices 
of the latter will be seen to fluctuate constantly, unless 
the rings of the balances are made fast to nails or screws 
in the top of the table. 


boys and girls know of the terrible life the children of a 


Ezercise 13.—In both parts {of this experiment the 


The Building of the Nation ; also Johnston’s Political 
History of the United States. They are written in lan- 


pupil should use the same board, as no two boards are 
sure to give exactly the same co-efficient. Very resinous 
or pitchy boards are not as good as others since they ad- 
here with unequal force at different times, and give very 
uneven readings. For sliding friction the average of the 
lowest readings obtained should be taken. For the sake 
of accuracy it is well to begin the experiment with the 
8-ounce balance and finish with the 64-ounce, first com- 
paring the two balances to make sure that they agree. 

Kzxercises 14, 15.—It is necessary to make sure be- 
fore beginning these experiments whether all the bal- 
ances used upon them agree exactly in their readings for 
a given tension. This may be ascertained by pulling one 
of them successively against each of the others. If any 
disagreement is noted its amount must be noticed and 
used in correcting the observed results during the conduct 
of the experiment. No pains should be spared to secure 
the application of all the forces in the same plane, and 
the steadiness of the indices at the moment when the 
readings are made. It is easier to hold the 64-ounce bal- 
ance already mentioned in position under any pull to which 
it would be subjected than to hold the 24-pound with any- 
thing like its maximum load. It will not do for the in- 
structor to assume that experiments involving the princi- 
ple of moments, like 14, 15, 16, have been correctly per- 
formed unless he verifies the results by calculating the 
moments for each case. . 

Exercises 16, 17, 18.—These are sufficiently explained 
by the descriptions and: references given in the pamphlet. 

Exercise 19.--For part two of this exercise, the spring- 
gun, furnished by A. P. Gage, is far superior to any 
other form of apparatus. 

Exercises 20, 21, 22, are sufficiently explained. 

Those which complete the series (23 to 40, inclusive) 
dealing with other than mechanical topics, do not for the 
most part require as much comment as the earlier exper- 
iments, but those of them which seem to need more ex- 
plicit directions or other elucidation, may be taken up in 
a subsequent paper. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. 
BY J. MCE. DRAKE. 


WRITING. 


Whatever fashion may teach for diplomatic and formal 
correspondence, be sure to begin a business letter on the 
first line of the page. 

Do not fail to begin with your own post-office and date 

of writing, or at least the full date. if you will be abso- 
lutely sure to add your post-office at the end of the letter ; 
but business men expect to find it at the beginning, ac- 
cording to their custom in printed letter heads. 
On the next line below your date, but beginning near 
the left margin, write the name of the man or firm, fol- 
lowed by the post-office address whither the letter is to be 
sent,—like this : 


Barre, Mass., Nov. 1, 1888. 


Mr. John Smith, 
Omaha, Neb., 
Dear Sir: 
Please send me by express 


The formal “ Dear Sir,” or “ Dear Sirs,” is still almost 
univérsally used. It is an unnatural expression, which is 
never meant. It is always in the way, a waste of effort, 
and I welcome the gradual omission which is likely to 
follow the custom of a few large business houses. 

The two addresses are very important if the letters are 
to be copied (in the transfer press) particularly for future 
reference. These are essential if any dispute arises over 
the business of the letter. The addresses are valuable if 
the letter be missent, as happens every day. 

Next to the address and “ Dear Sir,” if you so write, 
should be added, in the plainest and fewest words possi- 
ble, just what you want to say of business. It is always 
wise, and often of vital importance, to refer to the date 
of the letter to which you reply. 

Omit, “‘sit down to take my pen in hand”; omit re- 
marks about the weather, health, or any other personal- 
ities ; omit everything except the business inhand. Many 
a tired clerk has been obliged to glance through (not 


read) one, two, or three long pages of trivial personalities 
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of the letter. 
So, too, when the purpose of the letter has been clearly 


stated, sign your name plainly and stop. These two 
items are very important. By far the greater majority 
of people will write clearly in the body of the letter, but 
sign their names indistinctly and often illegibly. As many 
don’t know how to stop, but keep on adding personalities, 
or possibly excuses, for imagined (or real) errors. 

The meaningless “ Yours truly,” before your name, is 
the most convenient ending, — though I believe, like 
“ Dear Sir,” the letter would be better and more truthful 
without it. 

Address the envelope very distinctly, so the name of 
the person or company shall occupy exactly the center of 
the envelope. The post-office should be on the next line 
below, and the state still lower,—both extending to the 
right for clearness ; thus: 


Mr. John Smith, 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


There is no need of adding county. The United States 
mail service is obliged to deliver a letter if the post-office 
and state are given; and until another change of politics 
occurs at the White House, the postal clerks will be 
familiar enough with all offices along their routes to for- 
ward letters with dispatch. 

Letter-writing is a familiar exercise in the schoolroom. 
Business letters are not common. They should be. 

One very interesting method of teaching business letter- 
writing is to let pupils write on blackboard, slate, or paper, 
an order, or letter of inquiry, to the firms advertising goods 
by mail in the newspapers or magazines most familiar to 
the school, or which are at that time in the schoolroom. 
Then let each pupil freely criticise and correct his own 
letter before receiving instruction from others. 

To see one’s own faults first, and to correct them un- 
aided, is the surest and swiftest road to improvement. 
In all business letters the one single predominating idea 
should be clearness, in composition, penmanship, and 
above all in signature. 


~ THE VERB “IS.” 
BY J. P. WOOD, A. M., MINNEAPOLIS. 


“GRASS IS GREEN.” 


This proposition contains two ideas, and two only, the 
second of which, expressed by green, is asserted of the 
first. The subject, grass, that is the term of which some- 
thing is asserted, has its full signification, not being qual- 
ified in any way. The predicate green is the entire pred- 
icate, since it expresses all that is asserted of the subject. 
The subject grass and the predicate green express ideas 
which hold equal rank in the mind; they are the chief 
ideas and the only ideas contained ingthe proposition, 
consequently they are both principal terms. 

This proposition contains three principal elements,— 
the subject, the copula, and the predicate. The copula is 
is a principal element, because it expresses the assertion ; 
it unites the subject and the predicate without forming a 
part of either, and it has no meaning save that of express- 
ing the assertion. It does not express an idea that can be 
predicated of a subject, and nothing can be added to it 
to complete its signification. 

Various explanations of the part which the word green 
performs in this proposition have been given, among 
which are the following : 

That it qualifies the subject grass. 

That it isthe adjective-complement of the verb is. 

That green not only completes is, but it also modifies 
grass. 

That it is a subjective complement. 

It may be safely affirmed that these views are not 
founded on the laws of thought, and that they cannot be 
maintained. 

“ Grass is green, Grass is growing. 
Grass is food. Grass is mowed,” 

Each of the predicates green, food, growing, and 

mowed, is the entire predicate, expressing one of the two 


ideas contained in the proposition to which it belongs, 
and each is a principal term, occupying the same rank as 
the subject grass. 

The verbs in “God is” and “God is good” do not 
convey the same meaning. In the first proposition, the 
verb is denotes existence, and for this reason it is called 
the substantive verb, or verb of existence; it is the pred- 
icate, because it is that which is asserted of the subject ; it 
expresses an idea that can be predicated of a subject, and 
its meaning may be modified. This is the fundamental 
idea of the verb de ; but when it serves as the copula it 
has no such signification. 

In the second proposition, “God is good,” the verb is 
has no meaning, it loses its fundamental idea, and per- 
forms a new part; namely, that of asserting without 
denoting anything. The second idea in this proposition 
is expressed by the predicate good, while the copula is, 
being destitute of the idea of existénce, serves to connect 
the two terms which express the only ideas contained in 
the proposition. The use of the copula in language 
is analogous to that of the conjunction and ; as this con- 
junction unites two terms of equal rank, so the copula 
connects terms of the same rank, and as the conjunction 
joins terms without adding anything to their meaning, so 
the copula combines two terms without imparting any- 
thing to their signification. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. 


BY MARION T. KITTREDGE. 
FOGS. 


I. Surface Clouds.— 

1. Vapor condensed near the ground-is styled fog. 

2. Dry fog a characteristic of Indian Summer and 
due to smoke. 

3. Fog is held in air by the buoyancy of its minute 
particles. 

4. Air must be saturated before their formation. 

II. Formations.— 

1. When warm, humid air blows over cold earth. 

2. Radiation of earth’s heat is so great during the 
night that, beside the deposition of dew, moist- 
ure is visibly held in suspension over valleys. 

3.— 

a. Warm air blowing over cold currents of a 
river. 
b. Warm currents under-running bodies of cool 
moist air. 
Fogs over rivers, near coasts. 
| Newfoundland, — Huxley, 44. 
England. 
III. Rain supply depends on fogs.— 
1. Peru. 
2. Western America. 


DEW. 


I. Deposition of humidity of air, on the cooling earth 
during the night, especially before sunrise. 
II. Illustrations.— 
1. Moisture on pitcher. 
2. Dampness on window-panes. . 
3. Frost-pictures, depending upon,— 
a. Nature of surface. 
6. Various degrees of temperature. 
e. Thermal inequalities which exist in curves. 
III. Cause,—earth’s loss of heat by radiation. 
IV. Increased.— 
1. On object a few inches above ground. 
2. On clear nights, and by light breeze. 
3. Nature of substance. (Plants receive more than 
ground.) 
V. Checked.— 
1. Clouds act as blankets. 
2. By high winds. 
3. By screens, as trees, ete. 
4. If air is dry. | 
VI. Driven away by,— 
1. Winds keeping air in motion. 
2. Sun increasing temperature. 


VIL. If temperature falls below 32°F, it forms white 


frost, 


THE GEM OF ITALY. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


There are four great pearls on my rosary of European memories, 
and one of them is Florence, the Italian Firenze, the city which 
bears the lily in her coat of arms, the town whose houses are haunted 
houses and whose streets are thronged by phantoms. I do not 
wonder at the love the poets have borne to Florence, nor that Mrs. 
Browning, Shelley, Rogers, and Coleridge have so sung her charms, 
for not only is her situation on the Arno, in the bosom of the encir- 
cling hills, beautiful beyond description, but her associations and 
memories have no rivals. 

In a narrow street, shut in by tall houses, beyond the Ponte 
Vecchio, a tablet over a door tells the passer that Macchiavelli had 
a home there; across the Arno, near the Cathedral, one looks up 
and reads on the wall of a house an inscription, saying that Rossini 
once inhabited the rooms inside, and down in a narrow, crooked, little 
street I stopped at a dark shop toask for Dante’s home. ‘* There,’ 
said the man, waving his hand. It was next door. We paused a 
moment, as the reverent pilgrim should, and read above the portal, 
** In Questa Casa Degli Alighieri nacque il., Divino Poeta. 

The casa stands in the street now known as Via Dante Alighieri. 
It is of stone, three and one half stories in height, but the lower 
floor has probably always been used as a shop or a place of storage, 
the one large window being covered by a heavy iron grating. The 
door opening upon the sidewalk was of two narrow, oaken leaves, 
dark with age, and heavily loaded with iron clamps and locks. 
There was hardly space inside for one to stand before mounting the 
steep, strait stone stair, with one step a trifle wider half way up, 
and a tiny landing at the top, from which a room, filling the whole 
front of the house, opened. This was evidently the parlor in the 
days of the poet’s boyhood, and here are gathered the few relics 
his admirers have been able to collect. The wonder is they have 
found anything, or that they have not brought together more arti- 
cles of doubtful authenticity and labelled them as ‘‘ probable.” 

On the wall hung an enormous iron key, said to have unlocked 
the street door in Dante’s father’s time, and near it stood a tiny 
hourglass. ‘‘ L’horologe de Dante,’’ said the old man who guarded 
the treasures, proudly. In a glass case, among the manuscripts, 
lay a small iron fork,—a poor, rusted, three-pronged thing, yet 
which one must look upon with respect, since it helped the poet to 
the food which enabled him to give the world his great boon. 
There were busts and death masks, a little painting of Dante and 
Virgil by Giotto, a print of Dante and Beatrice, the poet wearing 
his laurel leaves, cases filled with editions of his works, and in a 
frame a wreath of ten faded leaves, which the attendant assured us 
was the real crown of laurel which rested on the head of the 
divino poeta.”’ 

A second room opened behind this, a room in the middle of the 
house, lighted only from the one in front and from a narrow pas- 
sage behind. The floor was paved with brick, and the chamber 
unfurnished, except for a great leather-covered chair said to be 
Dante’s. In this room the poet was born. The attendant opened 
the doors into the back passage, but the stench that at once poured 
in was too much, and caused one of the party to suggest that the 
Inferno must have been written in this chamber. 

It is beautiful to see Florence’s pride in Dante now, and after all, 
what are a few chairs and tables more or less while we have of his 
richest and best, his real self and life in his books ? So we turned 
our feet from his old home to another spot in Florence still more 
sacred than this,—the English cemetery, where many who have 
loved the lily city wait for the resurrection. 

The custodian showed us the grave by which hundreds of Amer- 
icans have stood, the spot where Theodore Parker’s dust lies. A 
plain stone, with the simple record of his birth and death, is at the 
head of the grave, which the ivy has clasped in her clinging green 
fingers, and one scarlet geranium stood on the mound, that gray 
November day, lifting her tiny torch (not inverted as the old token 
of death, thank God!) toward that heaven whither we all would 
journey. 

A few steps away the Brownings came one day to lay the body 
of that genius, whom they knew best and loved most as devoted 
wife and mother, in the earth. A white marble sarcophagus 
borne on six pillars with beautifully carved capitals is raised over 
her grave. On one side of the sarcophagus is a medallion of the 
poetess and the letters E. B. B., hardly enough to tell any but 
those who are seeking the place where she lies. There are no 
flowers about the spot except the little wild mint that creeps hum- 
bly at the base of the monument and flings its perfume on the air 
when the foot crushes it as if it offered incense to the dead, and 
while I stood musing a crimson petal from a neighboring rose 
floated down and lay like a rich jewel in the withering grass. So 
was Elizabeth Browning, a rare, sweet soul in a sordid world. 

In this field of the dead, too, is the grave of that strange man 
Walter Savage Landor, the fiery untamed spirit so widely differing 
from these other two,—the man who could come down from Par- 
nassus to make rhymes on his dog’s cold nose, who, passionately 
fond of dumb animals and of infinite tenderness for them, could 
not live with his wife and could endure separation from his chil- 
dren for years. Strange contradiction! Perhaps he has found be- 
fore this that higher knowledge and perfect peace to which we yet 
look forward. We can only say of him as one of his lovers has 
said, — 

“* Time and strife and the world’s lot 
Move thee no more,”’ 


— Oppose enmity, not with windy argument or abuse, but with 
good temper, if you would conquer it,— Youth's Companion, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“UP” AND “DOWN,” 


As to jumping up and jumping do: a, the phrases are correct. 
An athlete who makes a “ high standing jamp”’ certainly jumps 
up and a boy on a mast who becomes dizzy is told to jamp down, 
and also to— 

** Jump out into the wave ;’”’ 
one can jump through, or beyond, or into, or over, a hedge. 

We eay ‘‘the house burned down, and everything in it burned 
up,’’—an example given in Peabody's Fire Hundred Mistakes in 
Speaking. But that seems right from usage. The house does 
burn down to a charred mass of beams and ashes, and the farni- 
ture and clothing do burn up, “‘all up.”’ A bit of paper burns up 
and you see its remains flying up the chimney. 

You tell a crooked child who is bending over a book, to “ sit 
up,” and a refractory rogue, who will not keep quiet, to sit down, 


and such an added forceis needed. To say, ‘‘Charlie, you must sit,”’ 
would be prim and insufficient. 

To “step down and out”’ is forcible, and we know just what it 
means. 

Stand up is not so allowable. But how often we add up to our 
verbs, as look up, speak up, wake up, start up, cheer up, come up, 
and it seems of ancient use, for those irreverent children in the 
Bible eried ‘‘ Go up’’ to the bald-headed prophet. 

_ Idioms that you cannot call proper or grammatical are allowed 
in all languages. KATE SANBORN. 

Erie, Penn, 


CAUSES OF WHIRLWINDS, TORNADOES, ETC. 
Some months ago I noticed a paragraph frem the Pa/l Mall 


Gazette, about cyclones, where the whirling motion of the wind was 
compared to water running out of a hole in the bottom of a 
tub, with a query as to how this whirling motion could be ac- 
counted for, and sent it to the JOURNAL for publication. A 


writer followed this with an article about the «effect which the 
motion of the earth on its axis had on the winds in the north- 
ern and southern hemispheres in deflecting them from their course, 
but this did not seem to me to have much bearing as to the reason 
for the sudden whirling of the wind in tornadoes, waterspouts, cy- 
clones, ete. Will some one who has investigated this subject make 
it a little more clear to the ordinary apprehension ? QUERIST. 


NOTES FROM BOOKS. 


I find in Wm. Black’s In Far Lochaber, two expressions which 
strike me as incorrect: ‘“‘ You talk about your discretion; why, 
you haven't got any at all.’’ I find here, too, this: ‘‘ He took her 
through to Edinbargh.’’ We hear the same word used by people in 
America, but why through; is it not superfluous? I have been 
much amused to hear old-fashioned people say, ‘‘ He went right 


straight through to Boston,’’ and I remember one woman who said 
her brother ‘* went toa commercial college, and went right straight 
through.’’ It seems to me that she was nearer correct in this than 
those who use the word through in speaking of a journey. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


FREE TEXTBOOKS. 


It is claimed that there is a great saving to children under the 
Massachusetts law farnishing free textbooks, Certainly there are 
two sides to this question. It is well known that any one will look 
after his own property better than he will another’s. A child that 
has a book furnished to him free will not be liable to use it as 


carefully as if he had bought it himself. It would be safe to pre- 
sume that books would be used up a great deal quicker under state 
than under private ownership, but even if we concede for the pres- 
ent that there might be a slight saving let us weigh the disad- 
vantages of the law. G. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 


I notice in your issue of Oct. 4, an inquiry by ‘‘ Recorder,”’ in 
regard to educational exhibits of school work prior to 1875, evidently 
thinking that the exhibition made by the State Normal School 
at Whitewater, Wis., in Dec. 1875, was the initial one. Now, as 
the Iowa Legislature passed a law in regard to ‘‘ Industrial exposi- 
tions in schools’ to take effect July 1, 1874, the inference would 
seem to be that such exhibitions were not unknown before that 
date. (See Annual Reports of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
for 1874, page 116.) I. E. C. 


THE BEST NOVEL. 


1 would like some opinions from the JOURNAL readers as to the 
best novel published. I have seen that distinction given to Middle- 
march in the English language, to Wilhelm Meister in German, 
while Les Misérables was considered the best of all. Will some of 
the teachers give their opinions with the reasons for such opinionr, 
as well as some definitions as to what a good novel is ? 

Bridgewater. L. F. T. 


— Miss Kate Sanborn sends the following note to teachers 
through the JOURNAL: 
‘* Please say that I sell the 50 cent Calendar for 30 cents to 


teachers; the dollar Calendar for 75 cents; and if one hundred are 
desired for schools they can be had of Ticknor & Co., Boston, for 


25 cents and 50 cents, respectively.” 
Miss Sanborn’s address ix Erie, Ponn, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— In the article called ‘‘A Composition Exercise at Midland 
Seminary ”’ the origin of the expression ‘‘ painting the town red ”’ 
is spoken of, but is not given. I should like to know the origin. 

Mt. Vernon. N. Y. ° A>P. B. 


— Will the JouRNAL publish a list of the Presidents of the 
United States not inaugurated on the 4th of March, and also give 
the date on which such inaugurations took place ? H. 

Saybrook, Ct. 


We publish the following table in reply : 


George Washington was inaugurated . . , April 30, 1789. 
James Monroe, br rie (2d term) March 5, 1821 
John Tyler, « « « April 6, 1841. 
Millard Fillmore, Sealy 10, 1680. 
Andrew Johnson, sd April 15, 1865 
R. B. Hayes, « March 6, 1877 
C. A. Arthur, “ * * Sept. 20, 1881, 


— Who were the four M atte t 
Newmarket, N. H. 
Mary Fleming, Mary Seton, Mary Beton, and Mary Livingstone. 

They were each about the same age as their unfortunate mistress, 

and were sent with her to Fiance to be educated, when seveu years 

old, on the betrothal of Mary to the young French dauphin, After 
his death they vowed they would remain unmarried while the queen 
was a widow; but after her marriage with Darnley all married ex- 
cept Mary Seton, who was forbidden by her family to wed the man 
she loved. Afterward she was urged to marry Andrew Beton, one 
of the Queen’s attendants in prison in England, but the would-be 
bridegroom died before the wedding day. Finally in 1584 she en- 

tered a convent in Rheims, after sharing the Queen’s life for 35 

years. 


— What reasons are given for the readiness of the Chinese to 
commit suicide? I have read, I think in Round.the-World Joe, 
years ago, that if affronted by a neighbor a Chinaman would kill 
himself. Una. 

Foxboro. 

A writer on China and the Chinese customs gives the following 
as reasons for this seemingly incomprehensible act on the part of 
Chinamen: The Chinese Government holds the person responsible 
for the crime of suicide who gave the offence causing it. It follows 
from this, that if any one wishes to avenge himself on his enemy, 
he has but to kill himself to work him the direst woe. He fails 
into the hands of the executive, who at least torture and ruin bim, 
if not take his life. The family of the suicide generally obtains pe- 
cuniary compensation, and it is not rare to see wretched beings, who 
are devoted to their families, deliberately commit suicide at the 
house of some rich person. On the contrary, if any one kills his 
enemy, he exposes himself, his friends, and his family, to ruin and 
dishonor and deprives himself of the rites of burial,—a strong 
point with the Chinese. Public opinion in China glorifies and 
honors a suicide, and again many a criminal prefers a speedy and 
certain death to the lingering torture of judgment and punishment 
at the hands of the government. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


America was discovered in 1492. 
A square mile contains 640 acres. 
Envelopes were first used is 1839. 
Telescopes were invented in 1590. 
A firkin of butter weighs 56 pounds. 
A barrel of pork weighs 200 pounds, 
The first steel pen was made in 1830, 
A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds, 
Watches were first constructed in 1476. 
The first iron steamship was built in 1830. 
Gold was discovered in California in 1848, 
Coaches were first used in England in 1569, 
The first newspaper advertisement appeared in 1652. 
Kerosene was first used for lighting purposes in 1826. 
The first newspaper was published in England in 1588, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins received £10,000 for two novels alone. 
** George Eliot’s’’ profits on Romola were estimated at £10,000. 
Rs gg 1776 cotton spinning was performed by the hand-spinning 
wheel. 
Glass windows were first introduced into England in the eighth 
century. 
’ og Durer gave the world a prophecy of future wood engraving 
in 
Dickens is supposed to have cleared £10,000 a year during the 
publication of Nicholas Nickleby, and £7,000 was to have been paid 
for Edwin Drood. 
It is estimated that to collect one pound of honey from clover 
62,000 heads of clover must be deprived of nectar and 3,750,000 
visits from bees must be made. 
Handel’ s oratorio, ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ received its first performance 
in Dablin, April 13, 1742, The great composer completed this 


masterpiece in twenty-three days. The work of composition was 
begun Aug. 22, and finished Sept. 14, 1741. 


The eight longest rivers in the world, according to the calculations 
of Major-General A. von Tiblo, are as follows: Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, 4,194 miles; Nile, 4,020; Yang-tse-Kiang, 3,158; Amazon, 


3,063 ; Yenesei-Sean 2,950 ; Amar, 2,950; Congo, 2,883; 
Mackenzie, 2,868. he — of the Missouri- Mississippi is taken 
from the report of Messrs. Humphreys and Abbott, Kloders esti- 
mates it at 5,658 miles, 


From (3), 


Department of Mathematics. 
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Reading, Pa. 


rtment of Mathematics, 
Z, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


( ) By E. W. Horton, Chattanooga, Tenn.— Find x, ¢, and 
@ from the equations : 
a sin (¢ 0) = bsin(g — 0)... (1), 
bsing = rein? . . (3). 
Solution by the Editor. 
From (1) by expanding and combining, 
singoos® b+a (4) 
b —a . 
sin? = (2)sine (5) 
r . . 


Eliminating sin? and cos@ in (4) by means of (5) and (6), 
From (2), sin(¢ — 9) -(£))] 
From (1) by means of (8), we have 


+ 6) = -(<)'] 


From (8) and (9) by multiplication, 
sin(? + 0)sin(? — 0), = sin’? — sin?é, 


(*) [1 -(<)'] 


Eliminatiog sin?@ in (10) by means of (5)?, 


a(x* — b*) 
Equating (5) and (11), we deduce 


b 4c? — (b + a)? 


— (b +a))] — — 
2ab(c — b) 
and 
sin| 4] (b — a) { — (b + a)] — — a) } )]. 

(V) By F. M. Noa, Philadelphia, Pa.—A farmer agrees to 
divide one fourth of the yearly profits among his five workmen, in 
proportion to their labor. At the time of settlement, it is fouad 
that B has done one-fifth less than C,—and C one seventh more 
than A,—also D and E each one half leas than A and B together. 


Required the amount due each workman, if the total yearly profits 
are $6040 ? 


and 


sin’? = 


2ab(e — b)[2e — (b + a)] 


Solution by the Proposer. a 
Taking C as the basis of comparison, we find that B has done 
and A $ as much as C; or both have done $$ as mach as C. That 
is, D and E each have done #} as much as U; and all have done 
das much as C. .*. C’s amount = $350, A’s amount, $300 
B's amount $280, D’s amount = 290, and EZ’s amount = $290. 


(O) By D. J. Farrington, Erie, Pa.— Four points taken at 
random, one on each qguadranta/l radius of a circular target, are 
joined by straight lines so as to form a quadrilateral. If a ball be 
fired at random into the target, what is the chance that the quadri- 
lateral will be struck by the ball ? 

Solution by Leroy Pullman, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Let EZ, F, G, and H 
be the random points, 
which, if joined by 
straight lines, form the 
quadrilateral EFGH. 

Put OA = r, OK = 
w, OF = zr, OG = y, 
OH =z; then will the 
area of the quadrilateral 
be expressed by 


= + zy 


+ 2w); 
and the required chance 
becomes 


C= LIS SS (1), 


A= mf" dedydedw = tr’. 
00 0 6 
Performing the first three integrations in (1), etc., we have 


— No man should choose aline of work where there is no open- 
ing for promotion. Life must be open to the sky. There must be 
room up-stairs. From the beginning of his life work, he should 
aim to take an active part in forming, maintaining, and improving 
the institutions of his country. He has no right to shut himself up 
in any cloister, or study, where he shall be so cabined that he cannot 


do the largest work. If a man he really fond of children, if sure of 
his own temper, and if be can keep it under control in every tempt- 


ation, let him try the profession of 9 schoolmaster,—Hdward 
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Magazines, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOV. 


EncouraGE your pupils. 


NoRMAL SCHOOLS were never so good as now. 


Have as robust a physique as care and exercise will 
give you. 

NEVER give any one occasion to suggest that you be- 
long to the anti-jovial society. 


THE common school system is the glory of America, 
and it will be left as a heritage to our children and our 
children’s children. It may or may not cost sacrifice, but 
it will be preserved as sacredly as our form of government. 


In London there are some thirty societies for the ben- 
efit of teachers. Of these the London Association of 
Schoolmistresses, the Teachers’ Guild, and the Teachers’ 
Loan Committee are the most prominent. 


Ir you do not appreciate a healthy, typical, genuine 
boy from thirteen to sixteen, then train yourself to love 
him. He will do youa deal of good. The teacher needs 
the kindly inspiration and tonic of such companionship. 


He who reads a book with his mind chiefly upon the 
grammatical construction is a small specimen of a man. 
A great thought in unfinished expression is better than the 
classic expression of a weak thought. The schoolroom 
must more and more magnify thought as well as beautify 


expression. 


Coneress is to prohibit the sale or gift of cigarettes or 
tobacco in any form to boys under sixteen years of age in 
the District of Columbia. Hundreds of physicians, teach- 
ers, clergymen, and other influential citizens have pe- 
titioned for the passage of such a bill, and as there can 
be no conceivable objection to it on the part of well- 
intentioned citizens the petition will doubtless be granted. 


WE once heard a distinguished (?) school man say that 
he never went to hear one of Boston’s most widely known 
pulpit orators because he had mispronounced the name 
Galileo. That school man was great on pronunciation, 
bnt he had no ear for the music of the orator, no intellect 
to grasp the keenest logic, no heart for the warmest hu- 
man sympathies. Such aman is a curse to the profession 
that needs brains and sympathy as much as any other. 


TEACHERS, especially those having no children, are 
liable to overestimate the importance of school training. 
Rightly viewed it can hardly be overestimated, but from 
the days of Benjamin Franklin to those of Abraham Lin- 


ooln, Mary Somerville, “Mark Twain,” and Thomas A. 


Edison, the world has shown leaders in every walk of life 
who were almost entirely unschooled. A boy almost in- 
evitably fails in character and culture who misses the dis- 
cipline of the school, but if he be a genius and maintains 
a good character he ripens faster, is keener, and often 
stronger in thought the less schooling he has. This not 
only holds true of the genius, of whom the world has all 
too few, but it is true of many a “street Arab” who has 
wit enough to puzzle many a scholastic. Probably less 
than one in a thousand is as well off out of school as in, 
but there is an element of rugged thought that the street 
trains to that the school does not. Reéognizing this let 
us be careful to develop strong thought as well as culture 
in the schools, remembering the dude is more helpless 
and heartless than the boor. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


The Minneapolis Central High School is a capital illus- 
tration of the material that makes up the Great North- 
west. We had a curiosity to look through the records of 
the school as it is to-day to see the birth land of the 
pupils. It must be remembered that these are the pupils 
who have the aspiration to get a better, broader education 
than the grammar schools can give. In the lower schools 
of a great city we expect to find strange nationalities, but 
not in the high school. There were pupils from Iceland 
and Italy, China and England, Norway, Sweden, and New 
Brunswick, Canada, Mexico, and the United States of 
Colombia, Ireland and Germany, Turkey and Nova 
Scotia. ~ Not only so, but the states and territories were 
widely represented,—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, every New England and Middle state but 
Delaware ; Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Missouri, every “ Old West” state; West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, a:id Louisiana, but three southern states ; 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Col- 
orado, and California, seven of the new states and terri- 
tories. In one room of thirty pupils there were thirteen 
states represented. What a revelation the Great North- 
west is, perpetually ! 


THE BEST KIND OF REFORM. 


The teacher of thirty years ago is no more. It is true 
that the “genius” then was as great, perhaps greater, 
than any we nowhave. We incline to think that as there 
were literary geniuses in their prime from 1840 to 1860, 
so there were exceptionally great teachers then. We 
know that the best way to develop great teachers is 
through the example of great teaching, and that much 
good teaching was everywhere done in consequence; but 
the entire condition of school life in America has changed. 

Look at the census of city growth in the United States 
in sixty years, calling a town of 8,000 inhabitants a city : 


1830, 26 cities, 864,509, 6.7% 
1840, 44 1,453,994, 8.5%, 
1850, 85 « 2,897,586, 12.5%, 
1860, 141 « 5,072,256, 16.1% 
1870, 226 « 8,071,875, 20.9% 
1880, 286“ 11,284,394, 22.5% 


There are more people living in the cities and towns of 
over 8,000 inhabitants in the free-school states than the 
entire population of those states fifty years ago. The 
population to-day of the country is more than three times 
what it was fifty years ago. All this means a radical 
change in school administration and in schoolroom meth- 
ods. As a result, the school of fifty years ago is no more, 
and the school of twenty years ago will soon be no more. 
The forces are already at work that will modify the 
working of the system. If the change does not 
come from within, it will come from without. If it comes 
from without, it will be mischievous; if from within, it 
will probably be safe and healthful. The teachers are 
the students of the problem, and they must solve the 
problem that the necessities of the hour present. 

Innovations should come slowly ; they should not come 
in theory to quiet the conscience of devotees of any school 
of philosophy ; not to gratify the ambition of any enthusi- 
ast ; not through the uprising of an excited public; not 


out factious opposition from the teacher; without consery- 
ative opposition from the public; without newspaper 
ridicule ; if possible, without agitation. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


A book publisher showed us a letter the other day 
which is characteristic of many letters we receive, only 
that it is sufficiently extreme to be ridiculous. We give 
it verbatim ad literatim et punctuatim, leaving out only 


a few names: 

‘« Dear frind, prehaps you will think strange of what I am now 
going to Say. You have written to me about the Supplemental 
Dictionary, and other Books. now I am going to tell you Some- 
thing, ef you can do, it will out Sell every Book in the market, 
Take heed to this letter, for it is the first I have ever written to 
any one on this matter, remember that T am in the South I know 
what can be done ef it can be Done. We want a Grammar that 
we can learn with out a Teacher. We want it moddeled after 
————’s Higher Lessons. I say Higher lessons. We want a 
Book of that kind. We want it Diagramed all the way through 
as far as necessary. We want it Diagramed, also tell where to put 
the comma, and tell what each phrase modifies, and tell Just how 
to punctuate in every way. In fact tell every thing Just as Same 
as ef the Teacher were there. now I Dont Know wether this Kind 
of a book can be made, or not, but ef it can it will out Sell any 
book of the Age. I saw a man Selling a Self educator, but it was 
not a, Grammar. Therefore it was not the Book we, wanted. 
Now I will tell you why we need this kind of a book, because there 
is in the South thousands of preachers, and Teachers, farmers, 
mechanics and Ladies wold by this Book ef it is posable to get this 
Sort in the market the fore going Statement will Show you Just 
this, there is as I have Just Stated thousends of preachers and 
Teachers, mechanics, are not good Grammarians, and have not the 
time to go to School. What we want to learn is the English Lan- 
guage. ef we fellows Just could be lucky a nugh to Know only one 
half of what is in Webster's Dictionary. We wold be Glad to Die 
with that much. I Dont mean to Say this Book wold do for a be- 
giner, but it will Do for a man or a women that hasa Start. A 
Great meney of us have a Start but have no more time to go to 
School now take notice of this letter and consult on the ocation. 
Ef it can be Done, ef I had a Book of this Kind I could Sell mill- 
ions of Thousands) Please answer this letter) I wont write to 
any other Department until I hear from you. 


THE TEACHER MUST BROADEN. 


There is a sense in which the teacher should be de- 
voted to his profession, but there is also a sense in 
which he should not regard it with too great rever- 
ence. No man can be a great teacher who does 
not love his profession and give much time to pro- 
fessional labors, but, on the other hand, he will belittle 
himself mentally and socially if he is destitute of all other 
aspirations. The teaching profession suffers more from 
the misguided enthusiasm of narrowing minds than from 
all other sources. We do not say that this tendency is 
more true of the teacher than of other professional men, 
for we are not speaking relatively. 

It matters not how broad a man may be by nature, if 
he rivets his attention upon the minor matters of his pro- 
fession he is sure to have his common sense submerged 
in a sea of trifling details. There is no cumulative force 
in centering upon the lesser matters of the schoolroom. 
Volumes could be written upon the unfulfilled anticipa- 
tions of teachers who had the native qualities of true 
greatness, but have been content with the tantalizing sub- 
stitutes for high aspirations. We are not unappreciative 
of the true glory of the pedagogical fraternity, but large 
as is the teacher’s field of usefulness, it is worth the teach- 
er’s while to consider those influences which are bracing 
to his whole system without intrenching upon professional 
effectiveness. 

Teachers give as a reason for not doing social, intellect- 
ual, religious work outside their immediate requirements 
that they become so much exhausted with their school 
duties that they cannot, and they base it upon the fact 
that teachers break down nervously much sooner than other 
professional people. Those who break down nervously are 
usually those who are over-exacting of their pupils,who have 
turned their minds for years upon the search for the most 
absolutely correct expression, and then wear themselves 
out trying to get their dullest pupils to say just the right 
thing, parrot-like, insisting upon distinctions at which a 
great mind in any profession would laugh. 

In no way can ateacher protect himself from the ex- 
haustion of nerve wear and tear more effectually than by 
coming more often in contact with men in other walks of 


through the agitation of the press. It should come with. 
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can afford to be a man of one idea, and no one needs 
to be a man of many ideas more than the teacher who is 
fitting pupils for every honorable walk in life. It is a 
great gain for a teacher to be an effective public speaker, 
to be a bright debater, to have read law or medicine, but 
above all to be a good writer, to be welcome in literary 
circles. 

One hour of hard work for school out of school hours 
ought to be sufficient with the ordinary man, and this is 
usually best given in the morning by a man who rises 
early. This leaves a man his evenings for culture and 
breadth. Broaden, broaden every time, broaden at every 


point. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN GERMANY. 


The success of physical training as an integral part of 
public education in Germany was advocated in June, 
1842, by Frederick William IV., and with considerable 
promptness carried into partial effect ; in 1860 it was in- 
troduced into the elementary schools for boys. In 1862 
it was made compulsory, and more recently has been in- 
troduced generally into girls’ schools. It is now required 
of each scholar for two hours per week. The exercises 
are graded in difficulty according to the age of the pupils 
from six years upward. Berlinin 1885 contained 98 turn- 
hallen, used for educational purposes. Frankfort expends 
yearly $27,000 for the physical culture of her 18,000 
public school children, and Vienna for her schools about 
$35,000, or one twenty-ninth as much as her total educa- 
tional outlay. The German Turners’ associations, which 
have been so closely identified with the cause of physical 
culture in the mother country, are continuing their good 
work in the land of their adoption. Last year the North 
American Turnerbund had under gymnastic training 
nearly 19,000 boys and girls, the children of its members. 
The drill is for the most part conducted in the turnhallen, 
of which there are in the country 144, costing some 
$3,000,000, belonging to the local societies, and the chil- 
dren have the opportunity of using such of the “ heavier” 
apparatus as is adapted to their years; as, for instance, 
rings, ladders, and, to a moderate extent, high bars. 

The special committee of the Massachusetts Medical 
Association says: “ The’ German system has brought into 
our land an impulse in the right direction, physical results 
which form an impressive object lesson in comparison 
with our present generally do-nothing policy, and the 
Turners’ Normal School for training gymnastic teachers 
may possibly be made use of in securing instruction to our 
public school teachers for the work which should be made 


a part of their pedagogical duties.” 


A JEWISH OPINION. 


The best result thus far of the church-school agitation 
is the way in which it brings out the uniform loyalty of 
all classes of citizens, except the Jesuit wing of the Cath- 
olic church, to the public schools. One of the best utter- 
ances upon this subject is from Rabbi Solomon Schindler 
in the Temple Adath Israel, Boston, on the 21st ult., from 
which we present a few paragraphs : 


Every man wishes to continue his life in his children, and, there- 
fore, he takes all possible care to bequeath to them all the knowl- 
edge and all the experience which he has collected under so many 
disadvantages, with great pains and struggles, and under frequent 
disappointments. The education of the young means nothing else 
but to fit them into a position in life which would not only be pleas- 
urable to them, but would allow of a continuation of that great 
work in the performance of which all humanity is actively con- 
cerned. It is, therefore, self-evident that we generally attempt to 
teach the young not what they actually may be in need of, but 
what we, the present, living generation, think they would need, 
and that, therefore, we endeavor to impress their minds with the 
truth which we have found, and to mold their thoughts after the 
pattern of our own. 

Every race, every nation, every family strings upon the mental 
loom of its children a warp of its own, and each thus weaves the 
thoughts of the rising generation after a different pattern. 

Primitive humanity administered instruction and attended to the 
education of the young in the same instinctive manner in which 
their brute contemporaries brought up their young ones. Not be- 
fore the education of children was considered a social necessity, and 
not before the social system had been evolved into the form of the 
state, did schools spring into existence. It was left to our age to 
bring the schooling of the young to a development which, even 200 
Oars Ago, Was never dreamed of, The greatest obstacle to the 


change from the parental to the present system of school teaching 
was the fear that an instructor might impress the mind of the child 
with his own opinions, and especially when religious scruples en- 
tered into the combination, when the eternal welfare of their chil- 
dren depended upon the correct interpretation of some dogma or 
creed, it made all the difference in the world to whose instruction 
the child was intrusted. Both the paternal duty and authority 
have been transferred to the state, and while formerly the child 
was instructed to become like his father, it is deemed now the 
duty of the school to form the thoughts of the young in accordance 
with the standard of civilization established in that particular 
country. Our American public schools are the very best, considering 
the time in which, and the country for which, they are established. If 
that school is the best which produces the best citizen for the coun- 
try in which it is established, surely no fault is to be found with our 
schools. Under present conditions, with all the hindrances and 
drawbacks upon them, our schools have shown, and do show, results 
which are bordering on the marvelous. It is very easy to find fault, 
and the more ignorant a man is the easier will he detect what he 
calls mistakes, but it requires a wise man to improve without de- 
stroying, and to reform where reform is feasible. It is, and must 
be, the general and foremost duty of a school to form the thoughts 
of the pupils in such a manner that they shall correspond with the 
thoughts of their parents, plus a margin left for future development. 
In any other country where a native stock has been at work for 
eenturies producing distinct traits of character, it is comparatively 
easy to transmit these traits through a proper schooling to the com- 
ing generation. But here in America this is not the case. The 
genuine American citizen has not yet been fully evolved. 
We form a conglomeration of nations and races from all parts of 
the earth, and we are at present under the influence of that fermen- 
tation which precedes the birth of every new creation. 

The careful observer will follow the beautiful transformation 
scene which makes of the immigrant in the second generation an 
American citizen, which trains him in self-respect, which breaks all 
the fetters which the despotism of the old country has wound around 
his ancestors, and makes him feel as the free-born equal of any 
man on the surface of the globe. He will observe how, during the 
years of schooling, the young citizen learns to think and feel like an 
American citizen. If such an influence should be considered as an 
undue influence exerted upon the mind of the young, then we ought 
to give up all and every instruction; then we ought to close our 
schools; then we ought to destroy our forms of government and do 
away with all those social achievements which have so far helped 
to make this country. If the American idea is a healthy one, if it 
is beneficial, and the best under present circumstances, we must 
insist upon it that this very idea be propagated, and that it be trans- 
mitted to those who will come after us, and, therefore, we must 
insist upon it that our system of education shall be uniform, and that it 
shall, Arst of all, attempt to prepare the thoughts of the rising generation 
for its acceptation and development. For good or evil the true Amer- 
ican must cling to his public school system, and while he may con- 
stantly attempt to improve it, he must hold it to be the first task of 
the public school to form true American citizens, 


THIS AND THAT. 


A huge storm-cloud upon a cold blue sky, 
Some snowflakes fluttering down to instant death, 
Dry grasses rustling as the wind sweeps by, 
Leaves blackened by November’s chilling breath, 
An old gray wall with dead leaves whirled beside, 
Some chestnut burrs a sheltering rock behind, 
A naked tree upon a brown hillside, 
An empty nest blown ragged by the wind. 
—By E. H. Moore. 
— Mr. Gladstone is at work on his autobiography. 
— A charter has been granted to Rutgers Female College em- 
powering it to confer the usual college degrees. 
— In the law office of Senator Evarts, a son of William T. 
Sherman and a nephew of Stonewall Jackson occupy a desk to- 


gether. 

— President Carter, of Williams College, has received $20,000 
with which to found a library fund. It is given in memory of the 
late James Rathven Adriance. 

— The Empress of Japan has established a college for women 
which is to be ruled by a committee of foreign ladies. Two of 
these are Americans, two English, and the other two French and 
German respectively. 

— A fine crayon portrait of Pres. Martin B, Anderson, L.L.D., 
of the University of Rochester, has been added to the Memorial 
Hall collection of portraits of distinguished alumni of Colby Uni- 
versity, Waterville, Me. 

— At an examination for admission to the Free College, New 
York, seventy-eight per cent. of the girls seeking admission 
passed a creditable examination, while only forty-eight per cent. 
of the boy applicants were able to enter. 

— Mr. Ruskin says: ‘‘I did not like Americans until recently, 
but what made me think more of them was the character of those I 
met. 1 thoroughly enjoyed the society of Dr. Holmes; but 
my friend is Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, a charming man. 
Yes, I like the Americans now better than ever before, such youth, 
such energy.’’ 

— It is said that James Fennimore Cooper became a novelist 
through his wife’s challenge. One evening while reading a novel 
he threw it aside, saying, ‘‘I believe I could write a better book 
myself.’’ ‘‘ Let me see you do it,” said his wife. In a few days 
he had written several chapters of Precaution, which he published 
at his own expense. It attracted but little attention, but he con- 


tinued and wrote The Spy, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago is a wonderful city. Its size is its least distinguishing 
characteristic. Its wealth is more remarkable than its size, its en- 
terprise than its wealth, aud its brains than its enterprise. An 
appreciative knowledge of the city is of more value than of any 
other city in the country. In literary interest it does not rank 
with Boston and Cambridge, in aristocratic social traditions it does 
not rank with New York, in national and international representa- 
tion it does not rank with Washington, in historical association it 
does not rank with Philadelphia, in the charm of recent growth it 
does not rank with Minneapolis and St. Paul; but all in all there 
is no American city to know which signifies so much. There is 
high art in the study of a city. One should see it from a different 
standpoint every time. The trouble with the average American is 
that while he will study Rome, Venice, or Paris, he merely 
“‘ drifts”? in one of our cities. Late October presents Chicago in 
the flush of the ‘‘social opening.’”” The Chicago Club with its 
elegant building of six stories, beautifully adorned and charmingly 
‘‘appointed ”’ in every part presents the height of luxuriance. I 
partook of its hospitality through the courtesy of one of Chicago’s 
most gifted educators who enjoys the rare distinction of member- 
ship in a club in which millionaires abound, as do statesmen and 
lawyers. 

* * 

The Chicago Literary Club, which is to the literati of the city 
what the Chicago Club is to the merchants and statesmen has an 
elaborate suite of rooms built especially for their use in the beauti- 
ful Art Club Building. Here I met distinguished men whose 
pens have been their introduction to a wider world than wealth 
or oratory can ordinarily command. Every Monday evening these 
gentlemen have a social hour followed by a brilliant essay, and that 
in turn by a stylish lunch, 

* 

Chicago adopted the Kansas City system of physical exercises, — 
Carl Betz’s,—in 1886, and has published a pamphlet of her own 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Suder, who has charge of these 
exercises in all the public schools. He has eight associate instruct- 
ors, who visit every grammar grade twice each week. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Professor Palmer of Harvard and Mrs. Palmer will spend 
the winter in Germany. 

— In the new Chinese treaty with the United States there isa 
special provision that Americans shall not import opium into China. 

— A son of George McDonald, the English author, is an instruct- 
or in English literature at the school for boys in Pottstown, 
Penn. 

— Prof. Bernard Bigsay, of Detroit, is making an educational 
lecturing tour of the West, speaking upon Thomas Arnold and 
Rugby. 

— Miss Emily Phillips has given the American Philosophical 
Society $5,000 to establish the Henry M. Phillips endowment fund 
for essays on general jurisprudence. 

— Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the author of Robert Elsemere is an 
Australian. Her father, Mr. Thomas Arnold, held an educa- 
tional position in Tasmania for some years. 

— Miss Emily Faithful has recently completed the thirtieth year 
of her philanthropic work. Her Majesty has recognized her ser- 
vices by a gift of her portrait bearing an autograph inscription. 

— Rev. John Hagen, the eminent German Jesuit astronomer 
and mathematician, has been appointed to the Chair of Astronomy 
and Directorship of the observatory in the Georgetown University. 

— Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes will be in Boston the first week 
in November, for the purpose of presiding at the seventh annual 
meeting of the board of managers of the Woman's Home Mission- 
ary Society of the M. E. Church. 

— Pundita Ramabai, who has been soliciting funds in this coun- 
try for the establishment of a school in India for widows, has returned 
to her native land with $50,000. She obtained more money in 
San Francisco than anywhere else, 

— Mr. George A. Bacon, the popular high school principal of 
Syracuse, N. Y., well and favorably known as editor of the Acad- 
emy, the best magazine of its kind in this country, has entered into 
business relations with Mr. John Allyn, of Boston, and under the 
firm name of Allyn & Bacon, with headquarters at 30 Franklin 
street, will conduct a publishing and bookselling business. 

— Negotiations are said to be going on between the president of 
the University of California and Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, for 
the construction of a 42-inch lens for the largest telescope in the 
world, to be erected on one of the mountains near Los Angeles. 
The university has a large landed endowment and there is much 
local pride in that vicinity to have the largest telescope in the 
world. 

— The testimonial by the British authors to Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett was quietly presented to her before she sailed for 
America. The ornament selected was a handsome half-hoop dia 
mond bracelet, inscribed on one side of the band, ‘‘ To Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, from the British authors, 1888,’’ and on the 
other was the word ‘‘ Fauntleroy.’’ An address on vellum, beauti- 
fully engrossed, expressed the thanks of the literary profession to 
Mrs. Burnett for the great services she had rendered to British au- 
thors by so strongly attracting the public attention to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the copyright law. Mrs. Burnett is now on a 
visit to Boston where she has attended the performance of ‘ Little 


Lord Fauntleroy,”’ with which she is}said to have been charmed, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
p ate of books, as 4to, 8vo0, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. } 


Tae Karevata. The Epic Poem of Finland. Trans- 
lated into English by John Martin Crawford. Two volumes. 
New York: John B. Alden. Price, $2.00. 

Those who have known that Longfellow’s Hiawatha was in no 
slight degree the Americanized version of one of the national songs 
or traditions of Finland will welcome most heartily this charming 
translation of the great national epic of the Finns. 

Finland is at present a Grand Duchy in the northwestern part 
of the Russian Empire, with a population of 2,000,000, the last 
remnant of a race driven back from the East at a very early day by 
advancing tribes. There are indications so strong that students of 


language claim the evidence to be irresistible that these traditions 


woven with the rarest rhythm were born before they were driven out 
of the East, which would carry them back more than 3000 years in 
history. This seems impossible. If it should appear when the 
light of modern research is turned more carefully upon this epic 
that these claims of antiquity are valid it will have no slight in- 
fluence upon many points in Christian philosophy and history. We 
suspect that while many sections of this epic may have had such 
great antiquity, other portions are of more recent origin. There 
are sections that could hardly have been written before the birth of 
Christ; there are many things that we are quite sure were not 
written before the birth of the Masonic Order. It may be true, as 
the British Philological Association is now arguing, that the Aryan 
race was of Finnic origin which would make the Finnic stock more 
than 5,000 years old; and it may be that some features of this epic 
were thus early born,-but this would not be proof that all phases of 
it were as ancient. 

Kalevala is recognized as one of the gy) national epics of the 
world, the others being the ‘‘ Iliad,’’ ‘‘ Niebelung,’”’ and “‘ Roland 
Songs.’”’ A nation of poets, the Finns have loved and clung to their 
poetry, and so have preserved their language uncorrupted by the inva- 
sion of foreign wor It has descended unwritten from the mythical 
age to the present day, kept alive from generation to generation by 
minstrels, and only recently gathered in type. The earliest ref- 
erence to these songs was in the year 1700 when Juslenius pub- 
lished a dissertation on the origin and nature of the Finnish lan- 
guage. In 1733 Gabriel Maxenius published a work on Finnish 
national poetry which brought to light the beauties of the Kalevala. 
The Kalevaia proper was collected and published in 1822 by Zach- 
eriah Topelius and Elias Lénrot. The first translation was into 
the Swedish language in 1844. In 1845, it was translated into 
French prose; into German in 1854; into Hungarian in 1871; and 
asmall portion of it into Eoglish in 1868. This is the first transla- 
tion entire. The metre of the Ka/evala is the ‘‘ eight-syllabled 
trochaic, with the part-line echo,’’ and is the characteristic verse 
of the Finus. This wonderfully versatile metre admits of keeping 
the right medium between the dignified, almost prancing hexa- 
meter, and the shorter metres of the lyrics. Its feet are nimble 
and fleet, but yet full of vigor and expressiveness. In addition the 
Kalevala uses alliteration, and thus varies the rhythm of time with 
rhythm of sound. 

Mr. Longfellow first learned of the Ka/evala from one of its non- 
English translations in the summer of 1842 which he spent upon 
the Rhine with Mr. Howitt, the historian of the literature and ro- 
mance of Northern Europe. One might produce no end of com- 
parisons between Kaleva/a and Hiawatha. 


From Hiawatha : 
** On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing ; 


Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 
And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising. sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into the sea of splendor, 
Till it sank into the vapors, 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 
From Kalevala : 

* Thus the ancient Wainamoinen. 
In his copper banded vessel, 
Left his tribe in Kalevala, 
Sailing o’er the rolling billows, 
Sailing through the azure vapors, 
Sailing through the dusk of evening, 
Sailing through the fiery sunset 
To the higher-landed regions, 
To the lower verge of heaven ; 
pte ained the far horizon, 

ained the purple-colored harbor. 

There his bark he firmly anchored, 
Rested in his boat of copper; 
But he left his harp of magic, 
Left his songs and wisdom-sayings, 
To the lasting joy of Suomi.” 


Reuicious Dury. By Frances Power Cobbe. 326 pp., 
7x4}. 
Broken Licuts. By Frances Power Cobbe. 242 pp., 7x4}. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This author has an individuality of charm rarely equaled by any 
writer on religious and moral subjects either side of the sea. She 
thinks broadly, deeply, clearly, but thinks for herself. She thinks 
Free Thought has been sufficiently vindicated, and aims to have 
Free Feeling trace out fresh channels into which she thinks a wider 
and purer faith will henceforth cause it to flow. Referring apolo- 
getically to her own work, she says: ‘‘ It will be the endless, happy 
work of better minds, better ages, better worlds than the present, 
to follow out to its consequences the doctrine of the Absolute 
Goodness of God, and demonstrate all which that creed demands 
from us of love and veneration, all it sanctions for us of trust 
and joy. These pages contain only such simple results of the 
great truth as the writer perceives. At best they may show a few 
paces of the path of Right immediately before us, a faint gleam of 
that Paradise ever desciied through the strait vista of Daty.’’ 

She does not think it the concern of the moralist so much as the 
psychologist, to investigate the fundamental principles of the relig- 
ious sentiment of the human soul, which, in its perfect form she 
considers as ‘‘the sense of absolute dependence united with the 
sense of absolute moral allegiance’’; the Being upon whom we 
depend being recognized as having the Right to claim, as well as 
the Power to enforce, our absolute, obedience. 

The chapter upon Religious Offences deals with Blasphemy, 
Apostacy, Hypocrisy, Perjury, en Persecution, Atheism, 
Pantheism, Idolatry, Demonolatry ; while the chapter on Religious 
Faults considers Thanklessness, Irreverence, Prayerlessness, 

penitence, ; and the chapter Pr Obliga- 
tiong treats o anksgiving, Adoration, Praye ntance, 
Faith, and Self-Conseoration, 


There is not a particle of moralizing in the book, no preaching, 
but an every day psychological presentation of the great pengoes 
principles. The same publishers issue @ companion volume 0 
essays upon the present condition and future prospects of religious 
faith. 


Arounp tar Wortp on A Bicycie. Volume II. 
From Teheran to Yokohama. By Thomas Stevens. Iilustrated. 
477 pp., 8x53. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. For 
sale in Boston by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $4.00. 2 
Mr. Stevens continues his narratige of his remarkable bicycle 

journey in this second elegant volume, The first volume described 

his tour Around the World on a Bicycle, from San Francisco (Cal. ) 
to Teheran in Persia. The present record opens with the start from 

Teheran for Meshéd, by the Pilgrim Road. Blended with the story 

of the journey, the author gives a vast amount of instructive and 

entertaining matter, showing the reader a thousand little things in 
regard to the countries through which he makes the wonderful 
ride on the wheel,’ that the ordinary traveler would not observe. 

The Persians of all classes, led by curiosity and the strangeness of 

the American and his vehicle, came under the critical observation 

of the “‘ bicycler.’’ 

He saw and stadied all, from the Shah to the humblest of the 
people, and tells how they live, and describes their social and do- 
mestic life. One, to enjoy heartily this story of a ride on a bicycle, 
in many lands where road-making is an art not yet acquired, 
should have tried a similar experiment on some of the rough, hilly 
roads of New England. Imagine a man trying to ride or push a 
bicycle in the desolations of the desert wastes of Persia, or over the 
mountains of Afghanistan, surrounded by throngs of curious 
natives; and is itany wonder that he had time to study and prepare 
himself to write an account of his journey that should include almost 
everything, historical, geographical, domestic, and personal ? This is 
what the author of this book has done. The mass of information 
it supplies, in regard to the physical and civil features of the coun- 
tries through which he passes, is really amazing. Mr. Stevens shows 
us in panoramic view the whole journey, and the text in full detail, 
together with the striking illustrations, make the narrative seem as 
real as though we, too, were travelers by bicycle. 

The book is beautiful in its mechanical execution; paper, typog- 
raphy, and binding all combine to make the unique volume very 
attractive. 


Inpuctive LanauaGe Lessuns. Elementary Grammar 
and Composition, with a New, Simple, and Effective System of 
Diagraming. By Harris R. Greene, A.M. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 227 pp., 74 x 5. 

Professor Greene presents a book that is strong, individual, and 
bright. The first lesson will give a key to its individuality. The 
subject is ‘‘ Sense and Not Sense.’’ The first four sentences are: 
** Yellow gold. Green leaves. Leaves tacks. Green yellow.” 
The pupil is to tell which of these make sense; then follow two 
similar combinations, eleven of these making sense, and ten not; 
the child to discriminate. From those that make sense the sentence 
is taught, its subject and predicate; diagraming early plays an im- 
portant part. On the fifth page there is given a subject sign: 
, and a predicate sign: + ; these signs are used 
throughout the book. Sentence building follows immediately upon 
the analysis of sentences, and the two go hand in hand. For illus- 
tration, the following words are given : 


Jane good saucer ocean city island John 
London ship Boston goes sung book wind 
Henry came fought state blew went tree 
cup house Spain comes man fell boy 
table runs river desk reads — sews dances 


The pupil is to take ten of these nouns and ten other words and 
make sentences of two words each. But it would be useless for us 
to try to give any comprehensive idea of the book. The teacher 
must see it for herself to appreciate how much thought and ingenu- 
ity the author has put into it. 

Hours wits THE Best ForeiGNn Autuors. Four 
Volumes. Selected and Arranged by Charles Morris. ’hila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 8x5. Price, $6.00. 

These four volumes of 500 pages each, have the cream of the 
best foreign authors of all ages. History, science, art, literature, 
philosophy, biography, in Greece, Rome, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Spain, have their best embodiment in these selections of prose 
and poetry from the classics of those lands. 

The weakness of our schools has been that they have presented 
almost nothing of the rarest thought of the world from foreign 
authorsin classic English translation. With all that has been done 
to discipline the mind,—by the stady of other languages, and we 
would be the last to underestimate it,—it is already demonstrated 
that in this rushing nineteenth century, with its incessant demands 
upon our attention, no busy men read with fluency more than one 
foreign language. If American life is ever to be advantaged 
by the choice, vigorous thought of the grandest nations of antiquity 
and the European nations of to-day, the schools must read the best 
— authors in English. Mr. Morris has now made this pos- 
sible. 

Let us have some of the surplus energy of the Browning Clubs, 
some of the reformatory zeal of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, something of the patriotic ardor of the Institute of 
Civies, and the societies for the Promotion of Good Citizenship de- 
veloped into a crusade for school and home reading of the best for- 
eign authors in scholarly translations. 

Louisa May Atcorr, Tar Cainpren’s FRIEND. By 
Ednah D. Cheney. Illustrated. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 
58 pp., 7x 10. 

The death of no one author could have robbed more children and 


Little Women and Little Men. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, alone, of Amer- 
ican publications, has had as large a sale as Little Women, and it 
is one of the three foremost classics of juvenile fiction in the English 
language. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, a life-long and intimate friend 
of the Alcott family, has prepared a charming sketch of Miss 
Alcott’s life that ought to be among the holiday gifts of every child 
in America. The illustrations are by Miss Lizbeth B. Comins, the 
frontispiece alone being worth to the admirers of Miss Alcott all 
that the book costs. It is an admirable portrait of Miss Alcott, 
and the score of children nearest her have lovely interested faces ; 
the others shade off into an angelic host, the most remote being as 
charmed by the Little Women she is reading as those nearest her. 

We cannot imagine a happier combination than this book pre- 


life by Mrs. Cheney, pictures of her Concord home, her Willow 
Cottage at Magnolia, the ‘‘ Woman at the Suds,’’ Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, and many other illustrations, all done with the highest 
art that Prang & Company can command, 


History oF THE UNITED States, Compiled under the 
Direction of the State Board of Education, Sacramento, Cal. 


492 pp-, Prige, 50 conta, 


youth of their favorite than that of Miss Alcott, the author of} D 


sents, with its many selections from Miss Alcott, the story of her | Ry 


is book belo to the ‘‘ California State Series of School 
Tetheokn.” Its po and compiler is Fred H. Clark, & native 
of California and principal of the Le Angeles High School. It is 
written in a vigorous style, and special chapters are given to the his- 
tory of California. Among its featares are models for review at the 
close of each chapter, models for outline, words and terms grouped at 
the head. of each chapter with explanations. It has thirty-three 
maps, six of which sare double page, and sixty-four appropriate 
illustrations. The mechanical work is good, and the binding 
és same press we have also received the English Grammar 
belonging to the series. 292 pp-, 7x 5. Price, 50 cents. This 
book is designed for the use of pupils in the public schools of Cal- 
ifornia from 11 to 14 years of age. The system of diagraming is 
that of Reed and Kellogg. The author has attempted to combine 
language exercises with technical grammar in the same book. 


Famous AMERICAN StaTesMEN. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 399 pp., 7x44. Price, $1.50, 
Emerson said: ‘* What this country longs for is personalities, 

grand persons to counteract its materialities. Washington, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, Sumner, Grant, and Garfield have 
been inspiration to multitudes of American youth, and searcely less 
to men. They teach us to labor, to be patient, to be faithful and 
hopeful. They teach patriotism, a deeper love for and devotion to 
our country.’’ Mrs. Bolton has the genius of personality, and 
writes of the men above mentioned, and others, with that peculiar 
gift of character sketching which carries the inspiration of litera- 
ture with that of biography. By grouping so many and no more 
she is able to sustain the interest while giving every essential fact 
and incident in their remarkable careers. 


Tue SEARCH FOR THE STAR; A Tale of Life in the 
Wild Woods, by Edward Willett (price, $1.25), recently published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, is a fascinating and healthful 
story for the boys. 


Tue Roman CarHoLtic CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL 
Question, Edwin D. Mead’s scholarly address before the Woman's 
Suffrage League, Boston, Oct. 1, is published in convenient form 
by George H. Ellis, Boston (15 cents). 


Tur dainty little Mayflower presents, through the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago, its first annual volume, making a most attractive ap- 
pearance. It would be a delightful Christmas or New Year’s gift 
to a little friend (price 75 cents). 


Rev. Davip Greee’s able address upon “ Public 
Schools vs. Parochial Schools,’’ which was recently delivered be- 
fore the Evangelical Alliance at Boston, is issued in neat pamphlet 
form, by Pratt Brothers, Marlboro, Mass. Copies will be sent to 
any address, prepaid, for 15 cents. 


Doctor Ben, by Orlando Witherspoon, a recent issue 
in Ticknor’s Paper Series (50 cents), is a very remarkable story of 
Canadian life, having one of the best Irish characters in the range 
of literature. It is full of wit, and has a purpose which is so ad- 
mirably wrought out that the reader is filled with the author's en- 
thusiam, 


Tuer Toronto Humane Society has just issued a volume of 
over 200 pages, edited by J. Geo. Hodgkins, LL D., which sets forth 
ina vivid way the objects and aims of this well-known society. The 
work is divided into five parts: What the Society will Seek to 
Prevent; Care of the Waifs and Strays of our Cities; Lessons in 
Kindness to Animals and Birds; The Humane Education of Chil- 
dren; Miscellaneous Objects to be Accomplished. ‘The society 
hopes that the publication of these facts, incidents, aneedotes, and 
sketches, will induce many to become active and earnest helpers in 
this good cause. 


W. M. Bours, of Stockton, Cal., has devised and 
published a lineal system of teaching geography the object of which 
18 to assist the pupil toa vivid conception of the boundaries of a 
country or group of states and to aid him in the expression of this 
knowledge in the making of maps. The pamphlet contains three 
plates (8x 6 inches) representing in the first an outline map of the 
United States, containing only dots which mark the extremities of 
boundary lines and the general direction in case the boundary is 
irregular, Plate two represents the dots connected by straight 
lines. In the third diagram the rivers appear, the locations of 
which are easily determined by the guide lines already formed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


After Noontide ; selected by Margaret E. White ; price, $1.00. — 
Narrative and Legendary Poems, and Poems of Nature ; Poems, Sub- 
jective and Reminiscent. Religious Poems; by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier; price, $1.25 each. — Literature in Schools ;. by Horace E. Scud- 
der; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Complaints; by Edmund Spenser; price, 10 cents. —— Temple 
House ; by Elizabeth Stoddard ; price, 50 cents. — “The Young 
Idea” or Common School Culture ; by Caroline B. Le Row ; price, 50 
om. New & Co. 

assa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground; by Stephen Collins Foster; price. 
Youngest Miss Lorton; price: $1.50. Boston: 
_Babyland: Annual Volume for 1888. Illustrated ; price, 75 cents. —— 
by oe, Kneeland ;_price, $2.50. 

i e’s Pence ctures ; ; 
price, $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Civil Government: by R. E. Clement. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists; by Henrietta @bristian 
Wright; price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Rogue; by W. E. Norris; price, $1.35. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. boston: Damrell & Upham. 

Introduction to the Books of the bid Testament ; by O. 8. Stearns, 

Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co, 

enn’s Venture; by Elviston Wright; price, $1.25.— The Jolly ™_ - 
and Their Year; by Agnes Carr Sage; Boston: Con: 
nd Countr : 
B. Kellogg ary 00l Buildings; by E. C. Gardner. New 
irst_ Book in Ger OR: 
man; by H. C. G. Brandt; price, $1.00. on: 
Algebra Lessons (3 Nos.) New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Bivssoms from a Believer’s 


Texts for 1889. Philadelphia. “The Sunday School Usies. 


40 cents.—— Marching to Victory; 
by Charles Carleton Coffiv.— The Bo Travellers in ‘Australasia; by 


The Last of the Huggermuggers 


Around the Yeats 
ne Year; Illustrate 
Chiistmas Carol, by J. Pauline Sunter; price, 50 cents. 
-— end Stands at the Door; by Dinah Mari ; pric ‘ 
|The King of the Golden River by John Man, 


M, A. 
Happy Homes and Goog floctety the Year Round; by Mrs, 


4 
| | 
me! e > ra ane 1) 
cy C. Lillie —-Shoshone and Other Western Wouders; by Edward 
. berts.—The Andria and Heauton Timrumenos of Terence ; edited 
ork; Harper & Bros, 
ee by Christopher Pearse Cranch. 
ures OF Chibaman in China ; translated from the French 
of Jules Verne by Virgini "he 
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[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE VAINEST THING. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELLSWORTH ROSE. 


All’s Vanity,”’ the Preacher cried, 
‘* Naught rales the universe beside! ”’ 
Regrettingly he spoke, and sighed, — 
He would not have it thus. And yet 
Of all vain things beneath the sun 
Now tell me,—is there any one 
More vain than vain regret ? 


CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association opened in the High School Hall, Hartford, Thurs- 
day evening, Oct, 18, when the Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New 
Hampshire, gave an entertaining lecture,—subject ‘A Trip 
Among the Glaciers.’’ 

The whole northern continent, said the speaker, was once 
covered with a mantle of snow as Greenland is to-day. Heap 
was added to heap until, overtopping the mountains, the whole 
mass moved toward the sea, and toppled off. Why does not this 
force act to-day? Experience shows that this is periodic 
and may return and again cover this continent. Among the hy- 
potheses advanced by scientists are (1) the difference in the amount 
of heat from the sun; (2) the different relative amounts of land and 
water on the face of the globe; (3) the change in the amount of 
moisture held in the suspension over the earth; (4) the varying 
distance of the sun from the earth. The last the speaker thought 
the most plausible. If, for instance, winter occurred during the 
sun’s aphelion, or greatest distance from the earth, it would, of 
course, be much colder than if winter occurred during the sun’s 
perihelion, or least distance from the earth. In the former case 
the mean temperature would be reduced to 13° above zero, and snow, 
falling during the winter would last throughout the summer, as the 
rising vapor would shut off the heat. 


A trip to Mt. Righi in 1873 and a later experience on Mt. Blane, 
the motion of a glacier, and the various theories advanced in ex- 
planation of this motion, were touched upon in order. Incidentally 
the speaker mentioned a recent theory regarding the bubbling up 
of springs; i.¢., the centrifugal force imparted to subterranean 
waters forces the water up. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 


Friday morning this section, under the supervision of Principal 
D. S. Sanford, of Stamford, listened to a practical argument in 
favor of an extended course of English, and better instruction in 
English composition, the plea embodied in a paper by Mrs. S. E. 
Lockwood, of New Haven. Messrs. Bartley and Whitmore dis- 
cussed this subject. 

Prof. W. B. Dwight, of Vassar, followed with a paper of great 
value as touching the study of Natural History. Noting as the 
first desideratum a predilection for the subject on the part of the 
teacher, emphasis was laid on independence of textbooks. Induc- 
tive processes were commended, as was also direct observation on 
the part of students. 

Prof. A. B. Morrill, of New Britain, opened the discussion with 
a brief statement of favorite methods, preceding Prof. W. H. 
Harper, of Yale University, who read a scholarly paper on ‘‘ The 
Inductive Method as Applied to Language Teaching.’’ Use of the 
narrative in all language stady, care in the preparation of materi- 
als, and the value of translating, were the salient points of this 


paper. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION, 


Principal J. G. Lewis, Webster School, New Haven, presided in 
the Grammar School Section, where ‘‘ The Newspaper in School ”’ 
formed the subject of an essay by Principal F, H. Beede, of 
Willimantic. Suggesting that the newspaper be viewed as a his- 
tory of current events, and as such put into the hands of the pupils, 
the speaker indicated a plan whereby students might daily learn 
of such matters of news as might prove valuable. As a means of 
broadening the view and dispelling prejudice such a study would 
be pre€minently practical. 

‘*Geography and United States History,’ a union of both 
branches, as proposed by Principal F. E. Bangs, New Haven, next 
held the attention of the teachers. ‘Three important features char- 
acterized this proposed plan: The introduction of a textbook suited 
to each grade, uniformity in the order of topics, the closest possible 
relation between the country or section to be studied in geography 
and the topics in history. The importance of biographical study, 
of molding-board and map drawing was also noted. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION, 


*‘ Drawing and Coloring ’’ was the theme of a concise and logical 
address by Miss M. G. Fenn, who opened the program proper of 
this section, where Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich, was the pre- 


siding officer over the largest assemblage of the day. 

In coloring, Miss Fenn dwelt upon the field for teaching from 
natare,—vegetables, trees, and fruitsin their season. Pupils study 
from flat objects, which are molded in clay, drawn and colored. 
Gradually round forms are introduced, with pasting and paper 
cutting. No pencils should be permitted in primary work; the 
brush alone is sufficient. 

Class exercises in lap , by Miss E. C. Lines, of the Dwight 
School, and Miss H. Feuchtwanger, of the Wooster School, New 
Haven, were conducted with much tact and ability. In case of the 
latter many suggestions were afforded for teaching local geography, 
history, and map-drawing through the medium of language. _ 

‘* Dictation Language,’’ a brief paper by Miss E. A. Fanning, 
of Laurel Hill School, dition to a of 
bining language, spelling, and history or geography, was a plea 
for ~ be Saxon in writing and speaking. A short, satirical poem 
exemplifying the absurdities of ‘‘ The Higher Education,’’ served 
to point the moral. 

An instructive essay on ‘‘ Numbers,” by Miss F. E. Fellows, 
Norwich, introduced a class excited 
admiration and applause. The accuracy rapidity resultan 
from Mies Fellows's system of teachiog,—the latter both original 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


and convincing,—did most valuable home missionary work among 
those skeptics who doubt the ability of the average child to master 
the subtleties of arithmetic. 


UNGRADED SCHOOL SECTION. 


Here Sec. C. D. Hine presided over an enthusiastic meeting. 

Prin. Thos, Latham, of Gale’s Ferry, gave a humorous summary 
of the difficulties encountered in effecting the “ Organization of 
Ungraded Schools,’’ advocating the adoption of a wise course of 
study, fewer classes, and the*abolition of the district system. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, Messrs. Young of Willimantic, Gardiner 
of Glastonbury, and Superintendent Draper of New York, partici- 
pated in the discussion which this address provoked. 

“* Writing, Classification, and Methods,’ by Miss E. W. Todd, 
New Haven, was the next paper. Writing should begin with 
the youngest child, Miss Todd explained, and even the cradest 
results of conscientious effort in this branch should receive com- 
mendation. Emphasis was given the importance of classification 
and method. 

Messrs, J. S. Cooley and C. F. Carroll discussed this r, after 
which Miss C. W. Mingins spoke of kindergarten work in un- 
graded schools,—a subject subsequently indorsed by Mr. S. J. 
Derby, of Broad Brook. 

The session closed with a paper on “‘ History,’’ by Mr. W. S, 
Parker, of the Everett School, Boston, in which the import- 
ance of historical stories ante-dating the textbook was indi- 
cated. Historical exercises should be constructive instead of de- 
structive. Dates should be used sparingly, and only when the 
subject-matter is understood. 

The connected study of each subdivision of the country’s history 
was, in conclusion, advocated by Principal J. W. Twitchell, of 
Hartford. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Prof. Jerome Allen, of the New York Schoo! Journal, addressed 

the union meeting upon the theme of ‘‘ Temperament in Educa- 
tion,”’ impressing his listeners with the importance of knowing one’s 
self; i. e., the forces dwelling within each one. One scholar is 
crushed by a reprimand; another instantly forgets the rebuke. 
What makes the difference ? Simply temperament. The various 
temperaments, with their characteristics, were graphically ex- 
plained, and teachers were recommended to an earnest course of 
self-study as well as study of the temperaments of pupils. 
Mr. W. E, Sheldon, of the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION, referred 
in a genial and complimentary manner to the fact that Connecticut 
celebrates this year the semi-centennial of the inauguration of inspec- 
tion and supervision of public schools.—one year later than Massa- 
chusetts had a secretary of the board of education. The law was 
passed by the legislature in 1838, introduced by the Hon. Henry 
Barnard, making Connecticut the star state in education. 

** Not Schools Only, but a School System,’’ was next admirably 
treated by the Hon. A. S. Draper, of New York. The state should 
supervise the construction of school buildings, examine candidates 
for public schools, and see that attendance keeps with the 
growth of population. The district system was science to with 
unqualified condemnation. 

After Mr. W. 8S. Parker had outlined a method of developing the 
best in the troublesome boy, who is significant of the faults of the 
teacher, focused at one point and enlarged, the very profitable 
meeting was brought to a close. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, of Boston, delivered the evening lecture, 
subject, ‘‘ The Position of Literature in a Republic.’’ Scintillant 
with sense and humor, a masterly lesson in the best English, and a 
masterful stimulus to patriotism, this address was the most schol- 
arly, yet most popular, of the entire program, 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Mr. W. B. Ferguson, of Middletown, considered the subject of 
the ‘* Recitation,’’ the first aim of which should be to discover the 
knowledge pupils have of the matter of study. The second object 
is to firmly fix the important points in the pupils’ minds. The 
last and most important is the mutual training and development to 
be attained by mental contact. Correct expression and careful 
moral training are also to be sought. 

Prin. S. T. Frost, of Meriden, forcibly discussed the preceding 
paper, when Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield, delivered one of 
the most philosophical and timely discourses of the session. ‘‘ Con- 
solidation of Studies ’’ was the theme; more properly a division of 
studies according to the following outline : 

Thought-Studies. Symbols. 
Phonics, 


1. Geography, History. 
Pronunciation, 
1. Oral Language 


2. Form. 
3. Arithmetic. Construction of 


4. Natural History, sentences. 
Bo-any, Zodlogy, Writing, 
Physiology and Miner- 2. Written Lan- } Spelling, 

alogy. guage. uage 
sons. 
3. Reading. 


4. Drawing. 

With proper work, unity, and codrdination, a marked gain in 
time might be effected. To make a course of study is extremely 
difficult. Coursee need revision, especially in the public schools. 

Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, added a few words with dis- 
cretion and vigor, advocating consolidation at the foundation of in- 
struction, but no attempt to restrict the broadening of the view 
later on. Mr. J. A. Graves, of Hartford, also discussed the vari- 
ous points under consideration. 

Prin. C. L. Ames, of Plantsville, the retiring ident, filled 
a taxing position with courtesy and impartiality. He is succeeded 
by Prin. Geo. M. Tracy, of Bristol, for many years the successful 
head of Bacon Academy, Colchester, and one of the most popular 
and progressive teachers in the state. 

Following is the full list of newly appointed officers of the Asso- 
ciation : 

Vice-Presidents — Hartford County, W. I. Twitchell ; New 
Haven County, H. S. Gulliver; Litchfield County, H. M. Young; 
Fairfield County, H. D. Simons; New London County, C. B. Jen- 
nings; Windham County, F. H. Beede; Tolland County, J. M. 
Agar; Middlesex County, W. B. Ferguson. 

Recording Secretary — M. F. Somerset. 

Corresponding Secretary — A. B. Fifield. 

Treasurer — 3. P. Williams. 

Ten drawing teachers formed an informal organization under the 
name of ‘‘ The Connecticut Valley Art Teachers’ Association,” in- 
cidental to the Friday morning session. Mr. S. P. Davis, of Hart- 
ford, was elected president, with Miss A. B. Hyde, of New Haven, 
secretary. A second meeting will be held at Norwich, Nov. 23, 


VERMONT TEACHERS. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the State Association of 
Teachers was held at Newport, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
Oct. 18, 19, and 20, and was in every respect a success, Over two 
hundred teachers were present, every county but two being repre- 
sented. Owing to the running of the trains there were no exercises 
until Thursday evening, when an informal reception was held by 
Pres. E. A. Bishop, assisted by the Executive Committee. The 
evening was pleasantly spent in renewing old acquaintances and 
making new ones, and the occasion was enlivened by several selec- 
tions by the orchestra, and by vocal music. 

Friday morning the meeting was called to order by President 
Bishop, and, after the devotional exercises led by Rev. Mr. Mills 
of Newport, D. M. Camp, Esq., delivered the address of weleome, 
which was responded to by the president. 

The first topic for consideratiun was ‘‘ Methods of Promotion,” 
and the discussion was opened by Prin. L. B. Folsom, of Rutland. 
Among other things the speaker stated that our modern system of 
graded schools demands promotion. Promotions should be made on 
an average of the work, not merely on the promotion examination, 
The standard must not be too high nor too low. No specific diree- 
tions can be given ; circumstances and age change and must be con- 
sidered. Primary scholars should be promoted wholly on the 
teacher’s judgment. The speaker did not favor the promotion of 
teachers, as a successful teacher of one grade might fail in a higher. 
Pay them higher salaries and keep them in their proper places, 
Examinations should begin in the intermediate yrades, as an auxil- 
iary to the teacher's judgment and a stimulus to exertion on the 
part of the pupils. 

Following Mr. Folsom, Principal Dewart of St. Albans said: 
When should promotion take place? If we have one pupil,—an 
ideal school,—his promotion is gradual if we do our duty. The 
class in school becomes the unit, and the individuality of pupils is 
merged with the work of the class in a measure to make a standard 
of promotion. In ungraded schools there are more opportunities of 
promotion than in the graded, as we do not have a uniform stand- 
ard. In large graded schools more strict rules for promotion must 
be adopted, yet even in these the greatest possible liberty must be 


allowed. Steady, hard work should promote a scholar, even 
ee iy examination paper be a little below the arbitrary 
stan 


Under the head of “ Primary Work,’’ Principal Conant of the 
Randolph Normal School, said in substance: The man and the 
child are very unlike ; yet both remember the past, both love and 
hate. The man is the father of the boy, the boy the father of his 
own manhood, The life of a child is in a great measure spontane- 
ous. The problem of primary instructi»n is to lead the child,—the 
man,—to get perfect control of himself. This is shared between 
the home and the school. The child comes to school needing sym- 
pathy, guidance, and help, and the teacher is placed there to fur- 
nish it. If she is conscious of her responsibility, she can put forth 
this help, and the child trusts her. ‘The schools are full of rela- 
tions,— moral all of them. First, the primary work is a work of 
moral training that continues through life. It is a great privilege 
to guide a young life to usefulness. The responsibility is also 
great, and it cannot be shifted. Second, the training of the primary 
school is largely a training of the body, to lead the child to a 
mastery of its body. Third, Mental training, (1) with regard to 
form, (2) number, (3) language. Under each one of these heads 
the spaaker noted many sound and progressive methods of teaching, 
and offered some valuable suggestions on supplementary reading, 
— of sentences, and the care of children’s reading out of 
school, 

Miss Anna M. Bishop, of Brandon, then read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Application of Kindergarten Principles to Primary Work.”’ This 
was one of the most suggestive papers read before the Convention, 
and contained many useful hints to primary teachers. A few of the 
points made were that the first work of scholars being the most im- 
portant, it is necessary for the best results that that work be a positive 
pleasure. Many aims must be kept in view, and many devices 
must be resorted to. The application of kindergarten principles to 
primary work secures the best results. Work that may seem play 
to outsiders contains instruction which is more readily received and 
remembered because of the pleasant associations, Miss Bishop 
gave many valuable hints and suggestions in regard to teaching 
number, illustrating each with cases in her own experience. Lan- 
guage work by historical and mythical stories is not only interest- 
ing, but it lays the foundation for future study, while the celebra- 
tion of the nation and its famous men is a lesson in civics. General 
exercises are to be encouraged, and efforts must be made to culti- 
vate the esthetic side of the child’s nature. 

“* Methods in History’ was the next topic, and Miss Belle F. 
Small, of St. Johnsbury, gave a most entertaining and instructive 
talk upon the subject. History should begin early, by presenting 
historical stories as the basis of language. Especially important is 
our own national history, mental pictures of which can easily be 
painted that will be a great help in later years. A beginning of 
historical knowledge is thus formed, and, throughout, moral attri- 
butes are unconsciously taught. ‘This method is of great impor- 
tance as paving the way for the next work. Historical study is 
properly, first, a general view, then special events, and lastly the 
relation of cause and effect. Much must be given by way of preface 
to prepare the mind for the circumstances of the period, and for the 
comprehension of what is to follow. The textbooks are but skele- 
tons, which must be clothed with flesh from supplementary work. 
Topical recitation is preferable, and the great aim should be the 
teaching of patriotism and citizenship. : 

The fourth and last speaker of the morning session was Miss Ethel 
L, Seaver, of Woodstock, who read a valuable paper on ‘‘ The 
Mental and Moral Discipline of Children.’’ Miss Seaver said: A 
great cause of failure in teaching results from teachers not being 
able to comprehend the children and their needs, and not under- 
standing how to encourage them. While giving the essentials of a 
good education, the teacher should not neglect to teach the first 
lessons in morality. ‘‘ The book the child studies most is the open 
book of the teacher’s character.’’ Children are born imitators, and 
if given an example, are quite as likely to copy faults as virtues. 
Teach children respect for law and obedience to authority. Too 
great care in explaining the little things is impossible, and we 
should see to it that the mental discipline is thorough, progressive, 
bat not too severe. mm 
At the afternoon session, under the general head of “ Civies,’’ 
Hon. Geo. A. Brown, of Bellows Falls, delivered a most telling 
and eloquent address on the subject of ‘School and Citizens,”’ 
a brief abstract of which is as follows: The word civics is sugges- 
tive of progress. All agree that schools are the invention of the 
state, and are to be operated in its interest. The state is interested 


when a permanent organization will be effected. 


A, Fannina, 


in the maintenance of good schools in order that there may be good 
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citizens. Schools do not exist as the mere armament of our civili- 
zation; they are not charitable institutions. Their doors stand 
wide open, not for such as may wish to enter, but under the com- 
) alsory provisions of our statutes, for all. Good citizens will make 
.-o0d schools. Good schools must make good citizens. The citizens 
af the Republic are the crowned sovereigns of the land. If we 
place a scepter in every hand, we must also teach how to wield it. 
All things are borne upon the great currents of public opinion, and 
the currents that traverse this ocean are set in motion and directed 
by the public schools. Schools are entitled to an intelligent consid- 
eration on the part of the people. They have a right to insist that 
in determining what shall be our school system, decisions be made 
not along the tax line, but upon an intelligent conception of what 
will produce the best schools, The subject of civics awakens 
thonght. Questions of public policy boys can settle to their own 
satisfaction better at the age of fifteen than the age of fifty. Too 
much ought not to be undertaken. Do not make lawyers, but lay 
foundations for intelligent citizenship. A child regularly, indus- 
triously, and persistently prosecuting his tasks until he finally 
reaches graduation cannot but have formed habits of regularity 
and industry which will tend to make him or her an industrious 
man or woman. There is no better place to impress upon the 
child those habits, thoughts, and impulses, which are the foun- 
dation of right conduct, than the public school. America can have 
no greater bulwark than the maintenance and patronage of our pub- 
lie schools. Mr Brown was followed by Principals Sargent, of 
Newport, and Campbell, of Johnson, who gave some practical 
hints in methods of teaching civics, and ing the most of the 
study. 

One of the pleasantest and most profitable exercises of the meet- 
ing was the part taken by Prof. T. W. D. Worden of Dartmouth 
College. His subject was ‘‘ Mathematics in General,’ and a most 
thorough mathematician the genial professor proved himself to be. 
By the aid of a blackboard he demonstrated many mathematical 
truths, giving new life to the old ways, and filling his hearers with 
such enthusiasm over his subject as few had known before. It 
short. 

Prof. Worden was followed by Miss Ella L. Ferrin, of Ran- 
dolph, in a well-written paper. Owing to the lateness of the 
hour, Profs. Hardy, of St. Johnsbury, and Ranger, of Lyndon, 
See oom their parts on the subjects of ‘‘ Algebra’’ and 
metry. 

Under the head of Country Schools, Pres. Ezra Brainerd of Mid- 
dlebury College, gave a few facts in regard to the needs of our 
country schools gathered in the investigations of the school com- 
missioner. He also briefly discussed the new school bill now be- 
fore the Legislature. 

President Brainerd was followed by Mrs. Anne S. May of St. 
Johnsbury who spoke briefly upon the same general subject, but 
owing to the late hour, the others on the program were excused, and 
the meeting adjourned till evening. 

In the evening the Methodist Church was crowded with teachers 
and citizens, to listen to a lecture by Rev. Dr. C. M. Lamson of 
St. Johnsbury, on ‘‘ Books and the Art of Reading Them.’’ The 
lecture was full of valuable information, methods of reading, and 
suggestions as to what and how toread. The speaker was listened 
to with close attention, and all pronounced it a most entertaining 
and instructive session. 


Turrp Day. 


Saturday morning was consumed in the election of officers, adop- 
tion of resolutions, and in the reading of a paper by Prof. E. C. 
Mowrey, of Montpelier, on ‘‘ The Classics in Preparatory Schools.’’ 
The following officers were elected for the year ensuing : 

President — Prin, W. H. Sanderson, Woodstock. 

Vice Presidents, one from each county. 

Secretary — Prin. L. B. Folsom, Rutland. 

Treasurer — Prin. A. H. Campbell, Johnson. 

Executive Committee — Prins. J. P. DeBoer, Montpelier, E. H. 
Dutcher, Brandon, W. E. Ranger, Lyndon. 

The following resolutions in regard to the proposed school law 
were reported, and, on motion of Prin. Edward Conant, adopted by 


a rising vote. 


In view of the probable action which the law-makers of our state will this 
year take on House bill, No. 3, as recommended by the Commission on Edu- 
eation,and introduced by Mr. Proctor, the Vermont State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, through its properly appointed committee, desires to give expres- 
sion to its fee ing upon the subject as follows; 

First, We consider the work of the Commission, both in its investigations 
of the facts and recommendations upon the facts to have been most care- 
fully and considerately done, and therefore entitled to grave attention and 
study from every source. 

sSetond, We believe with the Commission, the department of State Super- 
intendence and many high public officials, together with the great mass of 
the people of the state, that Vermont’s public instruction is not what it 
should be; that radical measures of reform are pressing necessities, and 
that our expectation and hope of aid stand in the keeping of the General 
Assembly now sitting at the capital of our state. 

Third, We accept as a broad, practical, and promising compromise of edu- 
cational systems, the general recommendations of the Commission. We be- 
lieve that state superintendency, acting through county supervisors with 
the powers and functions provided by the act, will tend to promote homoge 
neity in state education and to increase the percentage of attendance of our 
school population, our general and average enrollment, aud equalize the 
burden of taxation. 

Fourth, We await with deep solicitude as citizens and teachers the action 
of the legislators upon this measure. We hope sincerely that peculiarities 
of structure may not defeat a measure which represents the final work of 
the latest and ablest investigation of the subject, but that this recommend. 
ation in behalf of state instruction may,if it is necessary, be wisely and 
carefully considered and wisely modified, and by exalted unanimity of ac- 
tion be made under God the means of raising our educational system to a 
higher, more useful, and more honorable position, within the sisterhood of 
states. 

After adopting resolutions thanking the people of Newport for 
their hospitality, the speakers for their part in the meeting, and the 
officers for their efforts to make it a success, the meeting adjourned, 

E 


subject to the call of the Executive Committee. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 

President B. B. Russell called to order the fifty-fifth convention 
of the teachers of this county at Brockton, Friday morning, the 
26th inst. Over 600 were present. 

Rey. L. V. Price, pastor of the First Congregational Church, in 
whose building the meeting was held, offered opening prayer. 

The address of introduction was by Mayor Wade of Brockton. 


On Resolutions—Messrs. Martin of Bridgewater, 
Brockton, Fitts of Middleboro. R 

On Nominations—Messrs. Danforth of Bridgewater, 
Brockton, and Nash of Hingham. : A 
On Changing the Time and Day of Meeting—Messrs. Collins of 
Rockland, Potter of Middleboro, and Jackson of Bridgewater. 
Following the reading of the treasurer's report, Mr. F. F, Mar- 
dock, of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, addressed the teach- 
ers on the subject of physiology, —‘‘ Lessons on the Human Body. 
What Shall We Teach ? How Shall We Teach It?”” Itabounded 


with practical and helpful suggestions, and showed the speaker to 
be thoroughly conversant with the subject in all its details. ; 
The object of the lessons was stated to be, knowledge, desire, 
and purpose to secure conditions of health. The question, What 
Shall we Teach’ was answered by an outline of the work, as fol- 
lows: The whole body; External parts; Senses; General structure 
of body; Needs of the body; Digestion; Circulation ; Respiration 
and excretion; Motion; Sensation. Good reasons for the order and 
the range of work were given. In considering ‘‘ How we should 
teach ?’’ the speaker emphasized the necessity of, first—hand 
knowledge, and indicated the sources of this knowledge. Speci- 
mens and drawings were used in illustrating the paper. 

The discussion was participated in by Messrs. Gay, Morton, and 
Boyden of Bridgewater, and Mrs. Loud of Rockland. _ 

Supt. W. C. Bates, of Canton, held the closest attention of the 
audience in his description of an ‘‘ Ideal Teacher.” Many felt it 
to be a practical help to them. He said: 

My ideal teacher is attractive. She makes herself so; and the 
schoolroom also. She is the natural foe of aslovenly janitor. The 
pupils emulate her example. She is punctual, being on time every 
time. Teaching she makes her chief business, and everything 
stands aside for that. If the teacher must follow a round of social 
duties (so called), then he ought to engage in some employment 
that does not absolutely demand the whole body and mind and heart 
at their very best. He is a student, and it is his ideal to be known 
as such. He appreciates the iofluence of his example on his boys. 
He teaches that tobacco is a poison, and its use does harm, and he, 
himself, lets it alone. At this point Mr. Bates read strong letters 
from prominent schoolmen,—Geo. H. Martin, Albert G. Boyden, 
B. B. Russell, and J. O. Sanborn strongly supporting his views on 
the tobacco question. The ideal teacher is made of the ‘‘ conquer- 
ing stuff’’ and will have a good school anywhere; she never scolds, 
is sympathetic and full of love, both to God and man. My teacher 
is strong, never frets, is ‘‘ all full of smiles.’’ She is not forever 
on the watch for some poor victim to keep after school. She is re- 
ligious, and a regular attendant at public worship. Lastly, my 
ideal teacher never finds it out, never persuades herself that she is 
the ideal teacher. The s er used ‘‘he'’ and ‘‘she’’ inter- 
ated according to the sex of the various teachers he had in 
mind. 

All discussion was dispensed with, owing to limited time. 

“How We Teach Children to Sing ’’ was illustrated by J. E. 
Shepardson, teacher of vocal music in Brockton and Easton, who 
was assisted by a class of pupils from the public schools of 
Brockton. The speaker read a very short paper, in which he em- 
phasized the importance of teaching sounds before notes and char- 
acters, illustrating his subject, and showing the effectiveness of his 
method with a class of children who had been in school but one 
year. Exercises were also conducted with a class of older children. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The annual election of officers resulted as follows : 
President—E. P. of Middleboro’. 
Vice-Presidents—E. E. Sherman, of Plymouth; Mary A. © 

of Hingham; A. K. Potter, of Middleboro’. ; x 
Executive Committee—F. F. Murdock, of Bridgewater; W. T. 
Leonard, of Abington: Sylvia M. Donaldson, of Brockton. 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. I. Rackliffe, of Brockton. 


Hobbs of 


the committee on time and day of meeting, who advised no change. 


Brockton. 
Mr, George H. Martin, agent of the State Board of Education, 
then spoke on “‘ School Work in Natural Sciences.”’ 


In discussing the subject the speaker propounded six question 
which he answered on philosophical 1. Shall attempe 
any work in the natural sciences in the common schools? Yes 
because of their educational value which is recognized by the pub- 
lie as well as by the teaching fraternity. They become educa- 
tional implements. 2. What shall be the primary object of this 
work,—knowledge, or discipline and training ? ‘Discipline and 
training. 3. Should it be informal and occasional, or formal and 
systematic ? In the primary grades it should be informal but con- 
stant, and in the higher grades systematic and formal. 4, Shall it 
be taught orally and objectively or by textbooks? The former 
method by all means, 5. What branches or lines of work should 
be used to attain our end,—discipline and training? There are 
three lines possible, the objective, including botany, zo0logy, ete. ; 
the line bearing on processes, physics, chemistry, biology, ete. ; 
and a third which includes both, geography, geology, astronomy, 
ete. Which of the three? Inthe primary grades botany or 20- 
ology ; in the intermediate, physics or chemistry ; above this grade 
geology or astronomy. 6. Where in the school course shall this be 
bee informal the three lower primary grades, the 

ormal in the remainin es. i 
gg The speaker closed urging that 

The matter was thoroughly discussed, and Mr. Martin’s views 
cliffe, Martin, Fickett, and Jackson, were appointed to carefully 
into the public schools of the county, 
the next meeting. 

** Literature in our Grammar Schools ”’ 
by Edgar E. Thompson, of the Whitman 

The speaker showed how a 
plished in the way of acq 
and cultivating their tastes in that line without 
item to the already crowded curriculum, 
the number of recitations. His methods 
ing lesson were suggestive and helpful in 
shown how the taste for dime literature 


School, Brockton. 


a high degree. 


The committee on resolutions then offered their report, and also 


It was voted that the next meeting of the association be held in 


strongly upheld, when a committee consisting of Messrs. Rack- 


consider the advisability of introducing a course of natural science 
and make their report at 


was the title of a paper 


a great deal of good might be accom- 
uainting the children with good literature, 
adding another 
and without increasing 
for conducting the read- 
It was 
could be uprooted, and 


exert an influence in the right direction leading the pupil to come 
into that intimate knowledge of literature that makes him count 
books and authors as delightful companions and personal friends, 
The paper was well discussed and commended. : 

Unfortunately the program for the evening session was cut short 
by the unexpected and serious illness of Mr. J. J. Hayes, instructor 
of elocution in Harvard College, who was to have entertained the 
audience with readings. Mr. Mowry’s lecture was, however, none 
the less interesting; his subject “ Napoleon’s Easter Surday, 
1803, and its Remarkable Results upon North America,” being in 


itself sufficient to excite interest. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAKOTA, 


The preliminary announcement of the meeting of the South 
Dakota Educational Association, to be held at Redfield, has been 
made. The general theme, as announced by Secretary W. H. 
Dempster, is ‘* The Support and Needs of our Publie Schools,”’ to 
be discussed by able representatives from the various departments. 
The first evening will be occupied by an address of welcome by 
Rev. David Beaton, president of Redfield College, and the opening 
address by Supt. H. E. Kratz, president of the association. Dr. 
Edward Olson and others are expected to give evening lectures. 

A prosperous Teacher’s Reading Circle of over a year’s growth is 
one of the promising features of Dakota’s educational work. A 
more advanced professional spirit is one of the chief aims. 

The Dakota Educator, under the management of Prof. G. A. 
McFarland, secretary of the Territorial Board of Education, Scot- 
land, is rapidly growing in favor and usefulness. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville employs 157 teachers in public schools. 

The two Indianapolis high schools have enrolled 750 pupils 
so far this year, and another large class will be sent forward from 
the eighth year grade in January, 1889. 
Dr. Richard Edwards, state superintendent of Illinois public 
schools, Supt. J. S. Irwin of Fort Wayne; and County Supt. Calvin 
Moore have been appointed visitors to the State Normal School by 
the State Board of Education. 

There are at present 299 teachers employed in the Indianapolis 
public schools. 

Hon. D. P. Baldwin, of Logansport, Supt. W. H. Wiley, of 
Terre Haute, and Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin, of Earlham College, 
have been selected as judges of competitive papers to be read before 
the next session of the Indiana State Teachers Association. 

Purdue University is in a prosperous condition. The enrollment 
of students has already reached above 300 for the present year. 

The school enrollment in Terre Haute for September was 4,137. 
Professor Buckawitz, of St. Louis, has been added to the faculty 
of Coates College, as director of music. 

The State Board of Education held its quarterly session recently 
in Indianapolis. The Board is composed of His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Gray; Hon. H. M. La Follette, state superintendeut of pub- 
lic instruction; Dr. David S. Jordan, president State University, 
Dr. James H. Smart, president Purdue University ; W Par- 
sons, president State Normal School; Supt. L. H. Jones of Indian- 
apolis; Supt. J. W. Layne, of Evansville; and Supt. Wm. H. 
Wiley of Terre Haute. The Board granted commissions to the 
high schools of Clinton, Greenfield, Zionsville, and Oxford, to have 
their graduates admitted to the freshman class of the State Institu- 
tions without examinations. These additions make {4 commissioned 
high schools in the state. The State Board adopted a plan by 
which the work of all commissioned high schools shall hereafter be 
inspected from time to time in order that the work done in each of 
them may be kept up toa high standard. Questions for teachers’ 
examinations for the first six months of 1889 were agreed upon by 
the Board. Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship and Hawthorne's 
Marble Faun were added to the list of books upou which ** reviews ”’ 
must be written by teachers applying for licenses. 

A convention of superintendents of Southern Indiana, Northern 
Kentucky, and Southeastern Illinois will be held in Louisville, 
Nov. 23 and 24. Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, of Louisville, Ky., 
Charles H. Peak, of North Vernon, Ind., and R. W. Wood of 
Jeffersonville, compose the executive committee. They suggest the 
following list of subjects for discussion : 1. Promotion of Pupils— 
When and How. 2. Social Culture Among Teachers. 3. Should 
Teachers be Assigned Grades or Subjects? 4. Relation of the 
Teacher to the Pupils on the Play-ground. 5. Should the Super- 
intendent Always Stand by the Teacher ? 6. What Books Should 
be Read to the Pupils and what Should be Read by them ? A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to superintendents to attend this meeting. 


KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
_ Thanksgiving time will see some rousing teachers’ meetings 
in Kansas. The Northwestern at Beloit, the Southeastern at 
Cherryvale, and the Southwestern at Winfield present fine 
programs, 

Altrea Dorking of Normal, class of ’86, goes to take charge of an 
Indian school in the southeastern part of the Indian Territory ; 
Jobn Marshall of ’87 goes as an assistant. 

From the number of ladies nominated for county superintendents 
by all parties this year, it would seem that the female element is to 
continue strong in the school supervision of this state. 

Professor Carruth of the State University is planning a compre- 
hensive study of the geographical names of Kansas, including their 
origin, significance, etc. ‘Teachers and students throughout the 
state ought to co-operate with him in this work. 

_The editor of this column attended-the October meeting of Kansas 
City teachers. The association discusses the living questions of to-day, 
—educational, scientific, historical, and political. It is evident that 
the interest in politics is somewhat more lively on the Missouri side 
of the state line than ours. The teachers seem to enjoy occasional 
thrusts at each other on that subject, and yet they all unite in a 
common purpose to make — above party. Superintendent 
Greenwood is certainly to be congratulated on his management of 
the teachers’ meeting, giving enough variety, and yet holding all 
to business. The Kansas City teachers’ meeting certainly did a 


The following committees were appointed by the president : 


never allowed to take root, and how 


extensively the teacher might 


good half day’s work at its October session. 


LAST WEEK 


authors : 


Rossetti, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. Price, 5 cents each, 


WE issued Ad PREPARATORY FRENCH READ 
lisle, Penn. 
It is admirabl 
We also issued last week LITERATURE LEAFLETS, 
Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, 


Tt is a book of easy and interesting reading 


adapted to High School, Academic, and Colle 
by Proressor Hopexins, Wellesley College. 


ER, by O. B. Super of Dickinson College, Car- 
for beginners, and contains notes and vocabulary. 
ge Preparatory classes. Price, 80 cents. 

These are outlines for the study of the following 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, 


suitable 


$3.00 per 100. 


D. C. HEATH & CO,., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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OHIO, 


Dr. Eli Todd Tappan, state commissioner of 
common schools, died on the 23d ult, at his home 
in Columbus. He had been troubled for a year or 
more with heart disease, yet his death was not ex- 
pected by his friends, or even by his attending 

hysician, Dr. Loving, of Starling Medical Col- 
. Dr. Tappan was a man of noble qualities, 
and the news of his death will be a severe shock 
to the educational profession of Ohio and of the 
United States. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Hon. B. S. Morgan, state superintendent of free 
schools, is a candidate for re-election on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and T. B. McClure of Wayne 
County has been nominated by the Republicans. 
The General Aesembly meets this year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The opening of the parochial schools at Con- 
cord has taken about two hundred pupils out of 
the public schools. 

— The Concord High School pupils have been 
learning how to conduct town meetings and carry 
on a city government by electing officers and dis- 
charging their respective duties in a miniature 
town and city. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction will be held 
in Music Hall, Providence, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Nov. 1, 2,and 3. There will be an in- 
dustrial exhibition in the Y. M. C. A. hall. Mach 
time and labor have been expended to bring before 
the teachers some practical exposition of drawing 
and other industrial pursuits as taught and encour- 
aged in the schools. The exhibition will be opened 
at the close of the Thursday morning session and 
remain open during the days of the meeting. On 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 2, at 5 o'clock, Spink’s 
Hall, corner of Broad and Union Streets, will be 
open to all members of the Institute for a social 
assembly. The following are the essential feat- 
ures of the program : 

Thursday fry 


“Need a Teacher be Prosy Mr. fi. 8. Tarbell, Supt. 
of Schools, Providence, 1 Ref 
‘erence to 


“Home Made Apparatus with 8 
Physiology and Physics,” Prof. John F. Woodhull, Col- 
lege for Training of Teachers, New York, 


Afternoon. 
“ Sight Reading,” Miss Mary I. Loveloy, Chelsea. 
“Culture of the Feelings,” Dr. T. J. Morgan, State 


Normal! School. 
Thursday Evening. 
“What Modifications inthe Common School Course are 
Demanded by the Times,” Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Con. 
cord, Mass., and Geo, A. Littlefield, Supt. of Schools, 


Newport, R. I. 
Friday Morning. 
“The Library and School,” Mrs. Minerva A. Sanders, 
Free Library, Pawtucket. 


“ Grammar in Grammar Schools; How Much and How 

| ie ml Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, 
ston. 
Friday Afternoon. 

“What Has Been Done and What Seems Frostigal in 
Manual Training,” Miss L. E. Fay, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. 

eport of Chairman of Reading Circles, Followed by 
Recommendation of Courses of Reading for 1888-9, by 
the Directors: “ Science,” Mr. D. W. Hoyt, Chairman, 
Providence; ‘‘ Pedagogy,”” Mr. Geo. J. McAndrew, New 
Haven, Conn.; “ History,” Mr. E. C. Willard, Westerly; 
“ Literature.”’ Miss Sarah Marble, State Normal School; 
‘* Language,” Mr. A. J. Manchester, Providence; “ ° 
raphy,” Miss Elizabeth Hammett, Newport. 

Friday preening. 

“ The Powers that Be and the Powers that Ought to 

Be,” A. P. Marble, Ph.D., Prest. of National Educational 


Association. 
Saturday Morning. 
“ The Slopes of the Karth the Basis of Life,” Alex. E. 
Frye, Cambridge, Mass. 
“The Teacher and His Relations, Rey. F. D. Blakes- 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
(From Oct. 24 to 30.] 


—A death from yellow fever in Brooklyn. 

— King Milan divorced from Queen Natalie. 

———— Ferdinand opens the Bulgarian parlia- 
ment. 

— This year witnesses the largest potato crop on 
record. 

— The Pope not pleased with Emperor Wil- 
liam’s visit. 
_ — Carnegie produces proof of his right to vote 
in 

— Cleveland's city treasurer has fled to E 
with $400,000. nd 

— Catholicism discussed at the Montreal Chris- 
tian Conference. 

— Forest fires destroying a great deal of prop- 
erty in California. 

— Two thousand persons attend a monarchistic 
moots at Tours, France. 

— The Yorkshire miners have struck. Coal 
has advanced from 30 to 40 per cent. 

— Mrs. Sheridan will erect a monument over 
her husband's grave. 

— Trouble from the Crow Indians in Dakota; 
they are offended with the Sioux. 

— Suits have been filed against James Gordon 
Bennett exceeding a million dollars. 

— An American steamer, with rebel troops on 
board, captured by a Haytiea man-of-war. 

— The Babylonian expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania wrecked in the Mediterranean. 

— Judge Gresham endorses Harrison and ex- 
plains why he is taking no part in current politics. 

— In the Derbyshire colliery, England, 30,000 
men have been granted a 10 per cent. advance in 
wages. 
— The railroad employes of the United States 
have combined in an association to protect their 
common interests. 


has appealed to the fraternity in behalf of the yel- 
low fever sufferers. 

— A riot at Moy, Irelapd, between Orangemen 
and Nationalists. The police made a charge with 
bayonets, wounding several. 

— Disaster to the American whaling fleet in the 
Arctic. Between 500 and 600 men hemmed in by 
the ice with small prospect of a rescue. 

— The Pope has said, in spite of the hatred of 
the Italian Government, that ‘* Rome shall ever re- 
main the capital of the Catholic world.’’ 

— Daniel Hand, of Clinton, Conn., has given 
$1,000,894 in interest-bearing securities for the 
education of the colored people of the South. 

— The Southern Pacific Railway Company is to 
issue 38,000 one thousand dollar bonds guaranteed 
by the Central Trust Company of New York. 

— The present Administration demands the re- 
call of our British minister, Lord Sackville, be- 
cause of an expression of his in a private letter de- 
nouncing it. 

— It is stated that the three Americans by whom 
the King of Wurtemburg has recently been tly 
influenced are Jesuits, and that the king be- 
come a Catholic. 


FOR NERVOUSNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. W. C. Hanscome, Minneapolis, Minn., says : 
‘*T used it in a case of acute rheumatism, during 
convalescence ; the particular symptoms I wished 
to relieve were sleeplessness and nervousness, and 


lee, Prin. East Greenwich Academy. 


the results were all I desired.’’ 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES of the GREAT SCIENTISTS. 


By Henrietta CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


With Numerous Full-page Portraits. 


1 Vol. i2mo. $1.25. 


Gar Special Net Rates to Teachers. 


Miss Wright’s two previous books have attained such popularity that a cordial welcome is antici- 


pated for this new volume. 


of science, giving a brief, readable account of their lives, and of what discoveries they made. 
narratives are fresh and animated, having a graphic a 
ewton 


ment of such topics. The portraits of Galileo, 


It deals, in a simple, entertaining manner, with sixteen of the great men 


The 
ueness which is rarely found in the treat- 
, Franklin, Agassiz, Faraday, Darwin, and 


others, reflect excellently the characters of the men. 


By the Same Author, and 


Uniform with the Above. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES in AMERICAN HISTORY. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES of 


lach with 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


2meo. Each, $1.25. 


The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially legendary episodes of our earlier 
history, while the latter contains pictures of events of the first half of the present century. 


“The author writes with a uliar charm that will 
insure an immense popularity for her book.” — The 
Boston Home Journal. 

“ [It is suited to ihe comprehension of the youngest 
readers, and yet will please those well along in their 
‘teens.’ ’—The Albany Argus. 

“A most delightful and instructive collection of 
historical events, told in a simple and pleasant man- 
ner. Almost every occurrence in the gradual devel- 
opment of our country is woven into an attractive 
story for young people.” — San Fran. Evening Post. 


“Miss Wright is favorably known by her volume 
of well-told ‘Stories in American History,’ and her 
‘Storles of American Progress’ is equally worthy of 
commendation. Taken together they present a 
series of pictures of great graphic interest. The 
illustrations are excellent.’’— The Nation. 

“ They are told in a singularly free and colloquial 
way, and each chapter is made more valuable by 
being opened with a swift and graphic glance over 
the antecedent time and events which led up to the 
particular points described.”— The Chicago Times. 


IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ; 
These books have been selected by some of the most prominent educators of this country for their course 


of Supplementary 
purpose. 


Reading. Attention is called to them, as giving the most gratifying results for this 
Cor: espondence is solicited concerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 7** 


WANTED, 


In a first class N. E. Academy, Jan, 3, 1889, a native 
lady teacher of FRENCH, and also @ native teacher of 
GERMAN. Both must be protestants, and well-quali- 
fied to teach their own Language by the natural 
method. A good salary for small amount of work. 


ORCUTT, Manager, 
. Z. Bureau 0 cation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Jan. 7, 1889. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 
. achers. 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


for the New England Publish- 
img Co.’s Premium List. 


SEND 


— The Grand Master of Odd Fellows of Florida | 


The Century for 1889. 


HE wth of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, although in one sense phenomenal, is 
but the natural result of a quick apgeotintion of what the reading public demands and of 
a studied effort to gather together the very best that writers, artists, and engravers can 
supply. It has always been the desire of the conductors of Tak CENTURY that it should 
be the one My yr periodical of its class ; that whatever other publication might 
be desirable in the ee yA circle, THE CENTURY could not be neglected by those who 
wish to keep abreast of the times in all matters pertaining to culture. Its unprecedented 
circulation would seem to be the response of the public to this desire and intention of the 
conductors of the magazine; and this popularity again lays upon the magazine the bur- 
den of ever increasing excellence. The 37th volume, nineteenth year, begins with No- 
vember, 1888, and while it is papenete here to give anything more than a jal idea of the wealth of 
literary and artistic material to be drawn upon during the next twelve months, the following are amoug 
the most important serial features :— 


The Century Callery of Italian Masters, 
Engraved by TrmorHy CoLe. who is recognized as the leading magazine engraver of 
the world, and who has already spent four years in the European galleries regrosncen 
upon wood for THE CENTURY this series of the most valuable pictures in the Old World. 

is is the most important artistic work upon which the magazines have ever entered, 
aud in order that the fullest educational results may be derived feom the pictures, they 
will nee in historical order, with brief critical papers by W. J. STILLMAN and 
. COLE. 


Mr. 
The Siberian Exile System. 

The remarkable series of papers which Mr. GEORGE KENNAN ts now furnishing to 
THE CENTURY upon this important subject is attracting the attention of the civilized 
world, and the papers are being reprinted in hundreds of foreign journals in Europe 
and Asia. The San Francisco Chronicle says that, in these papers, “* Mr. KENNAN has 
lifted the veil and revealed a condition of affairs of which the outside world had no con- 
ception or realization.” 


Strange, True Stories of Louisiana, 
Collected by GEoRGE W. CABLE, author of ‘Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,”’ 
ete. Mr. Cable has been many vears in gathering to ether these remarkable stories, of 
which some are merely transcribed or translated by Mr. Cable from the original manu- 
scripts ; others are accurate narratives by him of actual occurrences. *‘ How I Got 
Them,” itself a strange, true story, is inthe November CENTURY. 


The Romance of Dollard. 
A serial novelette by a writer new to readers of THe CENTURY, Mrs. MARY 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, with a preface by FRANCI8 PARKMAN, the histo- 
rian. It is a story of devotion and heroism, based upon events in the early history 
of Canada: and on its historical side is the result of a careful study of the records of 
an interesting and unhackneyed period. The author, as Mr. Parkman says, “is a 
Fee vane in what may be called a new departure in American fiction.” With illus- 
tions by HENRY SANDHAM, formerly of Montreal. 


Lincoln in the War. 

The authorized “Life of Lincoln,” by his private secretaries, Messrs. NICOLAY 
and HAY, now appearing in THE CENTURY, is holding the attention of thousands of 
readers. In the forthcoming chapters the authors will develop more fully the rela- 
tions of the President with McClellan, Grant, and other leading generals of the war, 
S with the members of the cabinet and other prominent men. Lincoln’s plan for the 
+ gradual abolishment of slavery will be fully explained. 


John LaFarge’s Notes and Studies in Japan. 
A series of articles of peculiar interest, will consist of notes and “letters home” from 
Japan by the distinguished artist, Joun LA FARGE, illustrated with engravings from original studies. 


Pictures of the Far West, 
A series of full-page engravings from erlang crownes by Mary HAL- 
LOCK Foorr, including such subjects as ‘“* Looking for Camp,” * The 
Coming of Winter,” *‘ The Sheriff's Posse,” etc., the artistic result of a 
long residence in the far West. 


Other Serial Features 
Include a continuation of the papers on English Cathedrals, with Mr. 
PENNELL’S illustrations (with a chapter on Westminster Abbey) ; illus: ,.. 
trated papers on Ireland by CHAs. DEKAY, and a series of Irish-Ameri- 


can stories, humorous and 
of zeneral interest, among them, ‘‘ The West Point of the Confederacy,” ‘Recollections of Stonewall Jack- 


son,” * Lyrics of the War,” ‘‘ Beecher at Liverpool,” and “ The Western Soldier;” Mr. Epwarp L. WIL- 
sON’s abundantly illustrated papers on Bible subjects treated in the International Sunday-school Lessons, 
with articles on existing monuments connected with the Old and New Testament narrative, — by the Rev. 
Dr. CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, Prof. MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., and others ; more of Dr. BUCKLEY’s papers on 
Spiritualism and Clairvoyancy, short stories by leading writers, novelettes (to be announced later), 


essays, etc., etc. 
Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents anumber. BEGIN WITH NOVEMBER. All ‘sellers, newsdealers, and 


book. 
sters, and the Publishers, take subscriptions. The Century Co., 33 E. 17th Street, New York, 


HIS world- 


Nee 


magazine ‘‘ for young 

people and their elders"’ is to have 
a great programme for the new volume beginning with November, 1888. 
The editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, calls it ‘‘an all-around-the-world 
year." Ofcourse the bulk of the contents, as heretofore, will relate to 
American subjects; but young America is always glad to learn what 
goes on in the world outside, and these stories and descriptive a. 
are not of the dry geographical order, and they will be strikingly illus- 
strated, We have space here for only a few prominent announcements. 


America. Asia. 

‘Little Saint Elizabeth,” by Yan Phou Lee writes of ‘‘ Boys 
Mrs. Burnett, author of ‘Little and Girls in China,” and there 
Lord Fauntleroy'’; ‘‘The Rou-_ isa description of ‘‘Some of John 
tine of the Republic,” the practi- Chinaman’'s Inventions.” rs. 
cal workings of the government; Holman Hunt describes ‘‘ Home 
‘College Athletics’’; ‘‘Amateur Life in the East’'; papers on 
Photography "’; a serial story for Siam, Japan, and other countries. 
girls, by Sarah Orne Jewett; 

Africa. 


Boys and the National Guard"’; 

“The Girls’ Crusade"; Indian White Pasha,”’ by Noah 

Stories, School Stories, Scientific Brooks, a sketch of Henry M. | 

Papers, etc. ‘‘The Bells of St. Stanley; ‘‘How an American 
Family Lived in Egypt"; ‘* Sail- 


Anne,” a serial about Canada. 
South American stories —‘' A Rail- or-Boy Dromios,"’ a story of the 
siege of Alexandria. 


road in the Clouds"’; ‘‘ Indians of ; 
Australia. 


the Amazon,” by Mrs. Frank R. 
Stockton, etc. Novel and amusing information 
concerning history, life, etc. 


The Arctic Regions 
and the Sea. 

‘“*How We made the Farthest 
North,” by Gen. A. W. Greely, of 
the Greely Expedition; ‘‘A Dash 
with Dogs for Life or Death,"’ by 
Lieut. “A Modern 
Middy"'; ‘‘A Submarine Ram- 
ble,” etc., ete. 


Europe. 

Life in Norway, by H. H. Boy- 
esen; ‘Holland and the Dutch,” 
A by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge; 
“The Queen's Navy,’ by Lieut. 
F. H. Smith, R. N.; The Win- 
chester School”; ‘‘ English Rail- 
way Trains"; ‘‘Ferdinand de 
| Lesseps"’ and ‘‘ The Journal of 
' Marie Thérése."’ German, Italian 
(art) and Russian papers, etc., etc. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. Subscriptions 
are seanived b price, § ers pt newsdealers everywhere, or by the pub- 
lishers. Remit by P. O. money-order, bank-check, draft, or registered 
) | letter. The new volume begins with November. December is the great 
Christmas Number, A subscription to begin with November includes tt. 


THE-CENTURYCO- 


/ 


“This prince of 
JSuventles Anits to- 
children 

the Anglo-Saxon 
acy 
LEADER, Eng. 


athetic, by GEORGE H. Jessop: supplemental War Papers, untecbnical and . 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 17. 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publis 
Sure to Succeed. . Davidson AC Son, N Ys 25 
Confessions of a Young Man. ° ° Moore Bretano’s 1 00 
Lost in the Cafion. Calhoun AL Burt, N Y 1 00 
From Flax to Linen. . . . Conklin Robert Carter & poy NY 150 
History of Charles the Great. . ‘ ° Mombert D Sl & Co, N 5 00 
Researches on Diamagnetism. e Tyndall 1 50 
A Recoiling Vengeance. rrett 50 
A First Book in German. . Brandt & Bace 1 00 
Oratory of Storrs. Atoms rd, Clarke, & Co, & co, NY 
talism. ° 

Gunmaker of Moscow. . Cobb Cassell & Co, N 1 00 
Letters toa King. . ° ‘ Tourgee Cranston & Stowe, Cin 1 25 
After Noontide. . White Houghton, Mifflin & Co Bost 1 00 
When Age Grows Young. . ° ° e - Kirk C T Dillingham, N Y 50 
What Men Call ° Edwards Dillingham, N 50 
Zahara. . Walworth 1 50 
Miss Lou. . Roe Dodd, Mead, & Co, N 1 50 
Aust Diana. . Carey J B Lippincott, Co, Phila. 1 2 
Embroidery and Lace. Lefebvre 3 50 
Building of the British Islands. ° Brown Scribner & Welford, N 3 00 
Life of Maury. Corbin 3 75 
Mask and Domino. Proudfit Porter & Coates, Phila 1 00 
Louisa May Alcott. . e ° . . Cheney L Prang & Co, Boston 1 00 
The School Pronouncer. ° ° ° ° Phyfe G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
thia’s Pupils. ° ° e e . Hartner Geo Routledge & Sons N Y 1 25 

en and Measures. McCulloch Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 4 00 
Her Opportunity. Parson Ward & Drummond, NY 1 ‘50 
The Sunday-schooi. Trumbull J D Wattles, Phila. 150 
Making the Best of It. ° ° ° ° .Rand T Whittaker, N Y 1 25 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 740 and 742 
Broadway, New York City, announce some very 
valuable new publications, among which we notice : 
Problems of American Civilization: Their Practi- 
cal Solution the Pressing Christian Duty of To- 
day; by Presidents McCosh and Gates, Bishop 


Coxe, Rev. Drs. Pierson, Dorchester, McPherson, 
and Haygood, Hon. Seth Low, Professor Boyesen, 
Col. J. L Greene, and Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis ; 
16mo, paper, 30 cents. 

nder French Skies; or, Sunny Fields and 
Shady Woods; Madame De Gasparin, author of 
on and Heavenly Horizons.’’ 16mo, cloth, 

1.25. 

Songs in the Night Watches; From Voices Old 
and New. Compiled by Helen H. Strong Thomp- 
son, with an introduction by Dr. Josiah Strong. 

The Working Church; By Charles F. Thwing, 
D.D. ; 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

This house has in preparation Distinguished 
Witnesses to the Great Value and Success of For- 
eign Missions: Being the Testimony of Diplo- 
matic Ministers, Councils, Naval Officers, and sci- 
entific and other travelers in Heathen 'and Mo- 
hammedan Countries; together with that of En- 

lish Viceroys, Governors, and Military Officers in 
ndia and the British Colonies; also Jeading Facts 
and Statistics of the Missions, by the Rev. John 
Liggins, author of ‘‘ One Thousand Phrases in 
and Japanese,’’ ‘‘ England’s Opium Pol- 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE PUBLISHING Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York, announce that they 
have transferred to Messrs. Charles E. Merrill & 
Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y., the publishing rights 
and stock on hand of the following named books: 
Deutschland, Neue Anekdoten, Anecdotes Nou- 


velles, and Elwell’s French and German Diction- 
ary. Orders for any of these books should be 
sent to the above named publishers, by whom they 
will be promptly filled. 

ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and sto 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cer. 


De 
600 Handsomety at $1.00 and 
wards per da uropean Elevators and 
Modern 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE desire to say to teachers, students, and 
editors, that if they wish to have a pen which will 
do good service, use Esterbrook’s Falcon Pen. 


They have been in constant use by us for many 
, and have proved to be the best instrument 
our use in editorial and business work we have 
ever tried. ‘‘The pen is mightier than the 
sword,”’ if it happens to be the ‘‘ Faleon.’’ It 
inspires confidence, and gives courage to the hand 
of a thoughtful editor or writer. Send for samples 
to the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 26 John 
Street, New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 

, after years of Sm ne from that loath- 
some disease, ‘Catarrh, and vain! ng every known 
pemeay, at last found a prescript A. 5 wh ch completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease cending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free ot charge. 


Acl 


— A little girl in the primary school was asked 
to tell the difference between the words ‘* foot”’ 
and ‘*‘ feet.’’ She said: ‘‘ One feet is a foot, and 
a whole lot of foots is a feet.’’ — Harper’s Bazar. 

Essentials 


j 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ANENT THE WEATHER. 


We watched the earth, we watched the skies, 
But nothing saw but rain, 
And then we asked, with tearful eyes, 
** When will it clear again ?”’ 
They said we'd have a glorious fall, 
But thought not to explain 
The fall they meant was, what it is 
A glorious fall of rain !— Boston Courier. 


— I have not used all of one bottle yet. I suf- 
fered from catarrh for twelve years, experiencing 
the nauseating dropping in the throat peculiar to 
that disease, and nose bleed almost daily. I tried 
various remedies without benefit until last April, 
when I saw Ely’s Cream Balm advertised in the 
Boston Budget, I procured a bottle, and since the 
first day’s use have had no more bleeding—the 
soreness is entirely gone. D. G. Davidson, with 
the Boston Budget, formerly with Boston Journal. 


— The economical catalogue-maker, who thus 
set down two titles, — 


ad a. on the Floss 
do Political Economy,” 


has a sister who keeps a universal scrap-book into 
which everything goes, but which is carefully in- 
dexed. She, too, has a mind for saving, as wit- 
Patti, Adelina. 
do Oysters.”’ 
— Youth's Companion, 

— Smith (with smiling face) —What have you got 
the blues about ? 

Jones—Nothing to do. Times are dull. 

Smith—Well, now, old fellow, I am glad I 
struck up with you. You sit right down and 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
and they will put you in a way to make money 
faster than you ever did before. I was out of 
work, too, but began a little correspondence with 
them and now I am growing fat and rich. Too 
busy to talk longer now. 

— A bow-legged man was standing before the 
stove warming himself. A small boy watched 
him intently for a while, and then broke ont, 
** say, mister, you’re standing too near the fire, I 
guess; you’re a-warpin.’’— Youth’s Companion. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

ild from pain, and little cherub awakes as 

‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 

It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

relieves wind, regulates the bowels, an is the 
oye remedy for diarrhea, whether 

from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Chautauqua College. 


Thorough Teaching by 


Correspondence. 
The Best Teachers. 


5th Year Just Beginning. 

No Experiment. but a 
Pronounced Success. 

Our staunchest friends 
are those who have 
been longest with us. 

Students received at any 
time. 

Terins : $10 a year for 
each study. and all other 

Reyistration fee, $5.00. | College Branches. 


WM. R. HARPER, Yale University, Principal. 
Send 2-cent. stamp for copy of new Calendar 


English, 

German, 

French, 

Latin, 

Greek, 
Mathematics, 
Geology, 

Botany, 

History, 

Political Economy, 


containing full on regaraing eourses and 
methods study. Address STARR, 
C.C.L.A., New Haven, Conn. 


Acme Stationery 


and Paper Go., 


59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


gas” Send for Price Lists. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
arising | given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paass, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


A definite plan is 


Step by step the essential facts of language 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Rents and sells school property. It has just sold a 
$5000 school property at the West,—advertised in 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and sold to one of its 
own members. No charge for registration, and low 
rates for services. This Bureau also supplies schools 
and institutions with professional teachers of sewing 
and cooking. This class of teachers is now in good 
demand, and should register at this office. 


Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
A lady who can speak French and German fluently, 
and teach them by the natural method, in a first-class 
city school. Salary $300 and home. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In towns near Boston, three first-class, e 
grammar school teachers. oars, $500 to 


ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine, for November, contains 
valuable articles by eminent men, two of whom, 
General Philip Sheridan and Lester Wallack, have 
recently died. Sheridan’s paper is entitled 
** From Gravelotte to Sedan,”’ and gives a concise 
and interesting account of the events of the Franco- 


German war. The literary style of the article is 
worthy of a trained professional author. Lester 
Wallack treats of the ‘* Memories of the Last 
Fifty Years’’ of the American stage. The other 
articles by notable writers are ‘* Matthew Arnold,”’ 
by Augustine Birrill, witha portrait; ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae—I.,’’ by Robert Louis Steven- 
son; “‘ The Storm,’’ by Zoe Dana Underhill, 
‘*The Every-day Life of Railroad Men,” by 
B. B. Adams, Jr., with nineteen illustrations 
from drawings by A. B. Frost, engraved by Bo- 
denstab, Wellington, Lindsay, Williams, Peck- 
well, Wolf, and others; ‘‘The Poet’s House,” 
by Mrs. James T. Fields; ‘‘ First Harvests’’ (con- 
eluded), by F. J. Stimson; ‘*‘ Where Shall we 
Spend our Winter?” by Gen. A. W. Greely, 
Chief Signal Officer, with six charts furnished by 
the author; ** The Port of Missing Ships,’’ by 
John R. Spears; *‘ The Flight of Joy,’’ by Henry 
Shelton Sanford, Jr.; ‘‘ French its — Man- 
ners,’’ by W. C. Brownell; ‘‘ Barum West’s Ex- 
travaganza,’’ by Arlo Bates; ‘‘ The Education of 
an Engineer—More Random Memories,’’ by Rob 
ert Louis Stevenson. The frontispiece is a good 
likeness of General Sheridan from the last photo- 
- he ever had taken, and the engraving is by 

ruell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, 25 cents a copy. 


— Harper's Magazine for November opens with 
a sketch for the frontispiece, drawn by E. A. 
Abbey to accompany the old song, entitled 
**Why canst thou not do as others do.’’ The 
leading articles are ‘‘ The Lower St. Lawrence,”’ 
by C. H. Farnham,—a fine description of this 


wild region ; ‘‘ A Museum of the History of Paris,”’ 
by Theodore Child, mentioning many curious 
relics and bits of history; ‘‘In Darkness,’’ a 
poem, by Florence Earle Coates; ‘‘ A Pink Villa,’’ 
by Constance Fenimore Woolson; ‘‘ Elk-Hunting 
in the Rocky Mountains,’”’ by G. O. Shields, giving 
incidents of this famous sport; ‘‘ Boats on the 
Tagus’’ (illustrated), by Tristram Ellis; ‘‘ Annie 
Kilburn’’ (concluded) by William Dean How- 
ells; ‘*'The New Orleans Bench and Bar in 1823,”’ 
by Charles Gayarré; ‘‘In Far Lochaber’’ (con- 
cluded), by William Black; ‘‘Invalidism as a 
Fine Art,’’ by A. B. Ward, written in charming 
style and relating new incidents; ‘‘The New 
York Real Estate Exchange,’’ by Richard Wheat- 
ley; ‘‘Our Journey to the Hebrides”’ (third 

per), by Elizabeth Robins Pennell; ‘‘ Captain 
Esenkes” (full-page illustration), drawn by 
George Du Maurier. The editorial departments 
contain much attractive matter. George William 
Curtis in the Easy Chair, writes about social 
topics; in the Study W. D. Howells reviews some 
recent books that have attracted popular notice, 
and which preach a new religion, and in the 
Drawer, Charles Dudley Warner makes some 
remarks about the ‘‘ Well-brought-up Young Per- 
son,’’ and arranges a lot of amusing stories, ‘‘ skits,’ 
and chaff for the delectation of Harper's public, 
which likes to laugh. New York : Harper & 
Bros. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 
cents. 


— The editor of the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine offers a fine prospectus for 1888-89, and an- 
nounces one or two changes of permanent interest 
to subscribers. Of these the most important 
change is the enlargement of each number to sev- 
enty pages; and as an additional feature the 
frontispiece will be printed separately on thicker 
paper. Beside the monthly installment of the 
annual novel, each number will contain an inde- 
pendent story or part of a shorter serial. The 
chief feature in this department for the new year 
will be a new story by F. Marion Crawford, en- 
titled ‘‘Sant’ Llario.’”?” Among the illustrated 
papers the editor has arranged for the continuance 
of the interesting series on ‘‘ Old English Homes,’’ 
by Miss Elizabeth Balch, the earlier numbers of 
which have attracted much interest. Among en- 
gravings to be published during the year will be 


| A Triumph in Photographic Selence 
Is The Kodak Camera, 


Loaded for 100 instantaneous pict- 

ures. No Knowledge of photography 

necessary. Amybody can use it. 
Price, $25. Send for descriptive circulars. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


HAY -FEVE 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is Agrees 
red 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, re 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS Warren St. NY. 


artists. The English Illustrated Magazine is pub- 
lished in New York by Macmillan & Co. Annual 
subscription, $1.75. 


— The October issue of the New England Mag- 
azine is more than usually attractive. A bio- 
graphical and critical sketch of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, by Philip Amidon, deals in 
an instructive and readable way with the life and 
attainments of a most gifted author and speaker. 
**The Development of Electric Railways’’ forms 
the subject of an illustrated paper by Charles L 
Holt. Life in Russia is vividly pictured in ‘‘ On 
the Borders of Czardom,’’ by W. S. Nelson. ‘‘My 
Pilgrimage ’’ is a charming story by Henrietta E. 
Page; while Isaac Bassett Choate’s setting forth 
of the ‘‘New England Dialect’’ is one of the 
best that has ever appeared on so-called ‘‘ Yan- 
keeisms.’’ Dr. William Hale contributes three 
happily-written ‘‘ Newcastle Sonnets,’’ as he calls 
them, and there are short poems, ‘‘ Two Voices,”’ 
by Ida A. Ahlborn; ‘‘ Lawrence,— From Ando- 
ver Hill,”” by Allen Eastman Cross, and ‘ In 
Court,’’ by A. C. Brewster. The Editor’s Table, 
Historical Record, Necrology, etc., appear as 
usual, and at the end of the number comes a care- 
fully prepared index of the sixth volume. Boston: 
New England Magazine Co. 


— The four numbers of the Paris Illustré for 
October (one each week) are, in the way of beau- 
tiful and artistic illustrations, far in advance of 
any American weekly paper. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon this feature of the publi- 


cation. The pictures in colors are executed charm- 
ingly, and the wood engravings are marvels of 
skill in fine and expressive delineation. For the 
American reader the text has, perhaps, less at- 
traction than reading matter of a more general 
nature, yet we find the literary character of a high 
order of merit, pure in tone, and especially adapted 
as setting for the excellent illustrations, which oc- 
cupy much of the space. We hope that the Interna- 
tional News Co. of New York, who are the sole 
agents for this country, will find encouragement in 
its large circulation. Price, $10 per year. Single 
copies, 25 cents, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Woman’s World for November; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York; Cassell & Co. 

The Popular Science voor for November ; 
terms, $5.00 a year: New York: D. Appleton Co. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for November; terms, 
$4.00a year. New York; Harper & Bros. 

The Magazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine for November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Charl2s Scribner’s Sons. 

St. Nicholas for November ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Shakespeariana for October ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Atlantic for November: terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for November; 


reproductions from the works of some of our best 


terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: The Russell Pub. Co. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TEACHERS. 


| Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
‘dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the | 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do} igts, to 


not have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 
and winter supply will be called for. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I am much pleased with the efficiency of your 
agency in an The e of teachers you 
are able to for any kind of 

nsure our ein 
way you doit, will e patronage in 


North Middleboro, Mass. 


Prof. R. whom you introduced here, is a model 
selections for us have giv . 
in I nok you for your fidelity. R. A. T. 

, Pa. 


I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
ness in serving me. So well pleased I have been 
with your efforts, that I shall miss no opportunity 
to recommend your agency. F. M. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Iam greatly indebted to you for the service you 
have rende me. have secured three positions 
through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per 
month in a school of 30 hy ~y to $800 per year, as 
Prindipal of Building with 400 pupils and_8 assist- 


ant teachers. W. T.C. 
Adams, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Geachers’ 


0 YES 


MEN: 
9 ton; ¥. J, Supt. [ 


at Searcy; //i., Principal, Tuscola, Modern Languages at 


Neb. Mathematics at Peru Normal ($1200); vWak., Supt 
Women: &. i. Providence Normal [ #600) ; 
Thompsonville; V./., East Orange, (#600) Paterson; Pa 
Charlotte Henderson ; 


Ouray [2 at $750); Minn., Moorhead Normal. $1200 ; St. 
Napa, (#900), San Jose; W 7. Tacoma, ($700), ete. 
some idea of how extended are the calis that come to us, 
to request from the trustees. 


We do secure a few places now and then outside of New York. 
't, Supt. Norwich University; Pvincipals at Fairfax and Poultney; Ct., Principal Roway- 
#2600), and Principal [ 
ken, New Providence and Paterson, Assistant at East Orange; 
Youngsville, Tobyhanna Mills, Sciences. at Mansfield Normal; NV. C., 
Appalachicola; Ala., Methods, Florence State Normal #1350); La., 12 Assistants at New Orleans; Aré., Assistant 


Classics at Princeton Normal; Mich., Principa!, Michigamme; 
Yankcon ($1500); Colo. 
Ct., South Norwalk (#650 and $700), Rowayton. Stamford, Hartford, 


S.C Laurens, Pickens ; Ala , Florence Normal, (8700), Marion 


ham, ($800); 7eras, Rockdale; Ay., Hardensburg, Shelbyvile: U Yo ingstown 00);; h h ning (8700) 
Iron’ Mountain (4); Pequamming ; /a. Marehalltown (#600 aad $1000). Mo Cole Fort Goalline ($700), 


THE SCHOOL, BULLETI 


Here area few samples. For 


#2500), High School, Jersey ge A Principals at Weehaw- 

Pa., Principals at Oil ney Hallstead, Hawley 
Assistant, Liles City; Fila, Principal 
Lake Forest University ; /nd., President Coates College, 
As . Principal, Leavenworth High School (#2000); 
Principal, Ouray, eta FOR 


, Youngsville, Hawley, Oil City, (8630). Tidioute; J. C. 
ormal. Eufaula, Birming- 


Bolivar ; Colo., Fort Collins (g700), 
Peter, (8600 and 8750); Dak,, Giant Forks, (850); Cal., 


Of course this is not intended as a complete list. but it gives 


nearly every position here named being filled in response 
AGENCY : W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N'Y. 


Tacoma, W. TeRr., Sept. 11, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER : 

“* We engaged for our High School Principal- 
ship, (salary, $1200,] Miss Sawyer, whom you 
recommended. * * * * * T was also espe- 
cially pleased with your other candidates. I must 
thank you for your prompt action. I have firm 
faith in the efficiency and integrity of your Bureau. 
You may refer to me, whenever such reference 
will aid you.’’ F. B. GAULT, 
Supt. of Tacoma Schools. 


| 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


WHERE OUR TEACHERS Go. 


E. Lone MEApDow, Mass., Oct. 10, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER: 

**T secured Mr. A. O, Austin as Principal of our 
school, and will say that we are well pleased with 
him, and thank you for your prompt attention to 
my letter. I should judge that you must cover 


a good deal of territory.’’ 
W. H. HALL, 


Sec. Board 2f Education, 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


.f BP. O. Bex 1969, New Vork City, and 
Branches : { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


Ww. D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Studio Building, 11 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


0 Tremont St., Boston. | 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Business Transacted in all 
We need several hundred first class Teachers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


the States and Territories. 
Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


American School Bureau. 


AN EFFICIENT TEACHERS’ 


REGISTRATION FORM FOR STAMP. or 
BR. E. AVERY, . . 2 West i 


ACENCY. 
NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS, 
4th Street, . . NEW WORK. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Fami es, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools varefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
v » 2% Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Bureau Se 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


[Both Sexes.) 

" ., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
oh Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
Business Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


4 » ice list and few samples free; all post- 
paid by mail taken. Please send a trial order. 
POUCH & CO.. WARREN, PA. 
HER sending 4 cents in stamps for 
ANY TEAC postage and P germ will re. 
of Games and Pastimes FREE. 
Over 100 Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. 


P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
pa - fee until Patent obtained. 


Paten 


Write for Inventor’s @ 


and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CuDLEE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Sa Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. F. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(GANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
ostalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 

Principa!, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. Peacon House), Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL 
S FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


[yy STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ser For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
S4E Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Grats NOBMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


r Catalogues address 
= = J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid, 


NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD You can live at home and make more money at work for ue 
than at anything else in the world. Fither sex , all ages. Cost- 
outit FREK. Terms FRER. Address, TRU Augusta, Maine 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 17. 


- = 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 
OcTroBER 8, 1888. 
Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., New York: 

Gentlemen: I have examined with much interest and satisfaction Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING’S 
CUMULATIVE METHOD IN GERMAN,” GERMAN VERB DRILL,” and FIRST 
GERMAN READER,” and have, in part, also tested the method which they illustrate. They seem 
to me admirably adapted for giving the pupil command of what he knows, which the ordinary 
“‘ Readers” fail todo. They supply the vocabulary needed for every-day conversation, and impress 
it by repetition, in modified relations, upon the pupil’s memory. Altogether they embody the best 
methods for acquiring facility in speaking and writing German that has ever come to my notice. 

Very truly yours, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 
Gebhard Professor of German Language and Literature in Columbia College. 


THE POLITICAL CYCLOPZDIA. 


If you wish to think, speak, and act intelligently upon the great questions of the day you need this 
work, Jritten by the most pe mow specialists of this country and Europe: e.g., DAVID A. WELLS dis- 
cusses the Tariff and Tariff Legislation, from the standpoint of the free trader, and D. H. MASON, from 
the point of view of the protectionist ; KE. L. GODKIN writes of Office Holders; Pror. ALEXANDER 
JOHNSTON, the articles on the Political History of the U. S.; DORMAN B. EATON, of Civil Service 
Reform; Paes. D.C. GILMAN, of Universities ; SIMON STERNE, of Railroads; Pres. F. A. WALKER, 
of Public Revenue, and Wages ; EDWARD ATKINSON, of Banks ; JOHN J. KNOX, of the Currency, etc. ; 
THOMAS M. COOLEY, Pres. Interstate Commerce Commission, of The Bar, Law of Corporation, etc.; 
HORATIO C. BURCHARD, ex-Director of the Mint, of Coinage, Gold, Silver, ete. 

Sold only by subscription. Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may remit the subscrip- 
tion price direct to the publishers and have the book promptly delivered free of express charges. 

16-page pamphlet descriptive of this great work sent free to any one who wishes to know all about it. 


who wish to identify themselves with a work of the highest charac 
Intelligent Salesmen and Canvassers ter and to give their subscribers full value for money received, will 


do well to correspond with the publishers, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,| CLARK & MAYNARD, ow come” 


—— AGENCY FOR—— PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and HMist’1 Beaders; 


BEMRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, Leighton’s History of Rome ; 


K WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, PRor. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & Lon- | New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
pon, TAUCHNIT2’S Lerresic PUBLICATIONS. 


tock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
Reed & Keil Lessous in English. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
id 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Tv AE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by | keep, I will take them in onmmenne for books you 
American and European authority as the best of afl| may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


tural thods. 
Oaern dniee of text books in French and German now LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


ready, 
Teach 1 
| this method are taught its applica Cc. M. BARNES, 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Essentials of Geography. 
FISHER 60 cents. 


Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Oo., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Brooklyn: 40 Court st. Berlin; 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 
For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 
Co., W. Madison Square, N, Y. 


DR. 
Readings 
Natural History. 


Animal Memoirs. — Part I., Mammals. 
330 Pages, Bound in Full Cloth. 


This is the first of a series of books now in course of publication, which promises to 
be of rare value and interest to teachers and scholars. The author has devoted a long 
life to the study of animals. He probably has been familiar with a larger number of 
those animals which either frequently or rarely become the household pets of mankind, 
and has known such animals more intimately than any other living person, except it may 
be a few professional animal dealers. 

The style of the work is remarkable for its grace and beauty. 

It is full of the most delightful stories of animals, such as boys and girls especially 
love to read; and nearly all of these are from the author’s own experience and 
observation. 

The book contains much that is most interesting in the science of natural history, 
and is calculated to create a taste for further reading. 

The grade of the book is about that of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 

Just the work for supplementary reading, and for young folks’ reading clubs and 
reading circles. 


Price by mail, for examination, 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


Animal Memoirs. — Part II., Birds. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 


753—755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Just Published: 
MAIWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 2. 


Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 


For Use in Lower Grammar Grades. 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph. D., 
Supt. of Public Instruction in Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
164 pp. 12mo, Cloth. Price for examination, 40 se 

he design of this volume is to present as much oO 
of grammar with its as chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and twelve can appre- 
ciate. 

Previously Published : 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE No. 1. 


Primary Lessons in Language & Composition, 


For Use in Primary Classes. 
12mo, Boards, 144 pp. Price for examination, 30 cts. 


In Press: 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO, 8. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 


For Use in Higher Grammar Classes. 

These books together will form a series in English 
Grammar which will take a place between the gram 
mar diluted into language lessons pure and simple, 
and technical grammar. They will be found admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of graded schools, whether 
in the city or country, and can be confidently recom- 
mended on account of their literary and practi 

value, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S&S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
268 and 365 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct sonehing of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Chi Agency, 7 Park 


By J. H. VINCEN 

LL.D. “The above le the 

comprehensive title of a new 
* book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. Theseare presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not” “Spicy, sug- 

estive, and eminently wise.”—Aaptist Quarterly. Taste- 
ully bound incloth. Price, 50 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A New Book! 


‘*The Virtues and Their Beasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 


By AvUsTIN BIERBOWER. 


Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature, 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 

Sheppard's Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


60 cts., $6.00 doz.) L. O. Emerson. 
Song Harmony, - ng Coste. 
lodi exerc and easy songs, 

tions, end excellent collections of sacred and secular 
music. 

, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary Classes. 

Book II (40c.) For Medium Classes. 

Song Manual, Book III, (50c.) For Higher Classes. 


raded School Song Books, by L. 0. 
will find them & attractive 


j (35 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman. 
Bells of Victory. An unusually good Temperance 
Song Book. 10+ first rate songs and cheruses, Send 
for specimen copy. 
igo i loth, 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 cts. 
Praise in Song, & 
U. Emerson. or Praise and Prayer Meetings and 
Sunday Schools. May be safely commended as one 
of the very best books of the kind. 
(#1), Songs 


ssic Baritone and Bass So 
Cassi 33 songs by 27 different composers, all well 
known and eminent. This belongs among the Classi- 
cal books, of which the others are : SONG CLASSICS, 
Sone CLAssics FoR Low Voicrs, CLASSIC TENOR 
SonGs, PIANO CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, each, 


1.00. 
’ Malled for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Christmas Selections 
—FOR (888.— and 
structive Responsive Exercise chef may be db ith 


or without the Carols, Price, Scts. each, or Seta, a 
dozen by mail postpaid; $4 a hundred by express, 


not prepaid. 
: ~—"Good Will to Men.” By J.E. 
Services Hall; “Noel,” by P. F. Campigiio, 
and ‘Peace on Earth,” by J. E. Hall: 
these consist of choice Responsive Readings through- 
out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
especially for use in connection with the Read- 
ings. Price of each of the three Services is same 
as for the “Christmas Selections.’’ 


“The New Santa Claus,”’by But- 
Cantatas terworth and Murray. ‘Judge Santa 

* Clans,’ by Burnham and Root. “The 
Waifs’ Christmas,”’ by Burnham and Root. **Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,” by Burnham and Root. **Catchin 
Kriss Kringle,”’ by Butterworth and Root. Price o 
the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail postpaid. 


C t | of all kinds of Christmas Music will 
a a 0 ue be sent free on application. . 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great “ Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 
postpaid, 50 cents ; iy express, $5 00 per dozen. 


SONGS & GLE For the Schoolroom, Singing 


Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
page, well bound Song Supplement to *‘ Musie at 
Sight,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
single copy. 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 

J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 
Educational Publishers Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


Books of aby description sent peomotiy to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. nd stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 


John Wiley & Sons 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 


Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 
Free by Mail. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmet 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


Kelectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Eclectic Angular Hand. 


Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, same size 


KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, W. Y, 


We have just added to our list : A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
present Fashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 
R. and L. McLaurin. 
INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 


Eclectic Angular Hand, six Copy Books, including books of notes, invitations, and other 


8 cts. 


as Copy Books, perest,. . 15 
Complete sot of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, for examination” 4 “ 


- VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
Cc FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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